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PBEFAGE 



The present little volume treats of the eighteenth century, 
and this period is one of the most interesting in our 
literature. 

It is a period sufficiently remote to gain the charm of 
distance, and the ^ Spectator ' and * Tom Jones ' carry us 
back into a world very different from our own. But it 
is sufficiently near to make us feel we are in living con- 
tact with it, and Swift and Pope and Johnson are far 
more real persons to us than Shakspere or Bacon or 
Milton can be. 

The poetical language of the eighteenth century, the 
brilliant couplets of Pope and his followers, has passed 
away, and has been succeeded by simpler and more ex- 
pressive verse ; but the prose of the last century, the terse 
and easy flow of language of Addison and Berkeley and 
Goldsmith, is that which we still use or strive to use. 
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An attempt has been made in this volume to indicate 
the great characteristics of this period, to trace the 
progress of poetry from an artificial style to a simple and 
natural one, to describe the spiritual deadness and scep- 
ticism of the age, and to mark the upspringing of the 
prose romance. 

In a final volume it is proposed to show how the 
tendencies of the last century have been modified by the 
French Eevolution, and to give some account of the poets 
and novehsts and historians and men of science of this 
age. 
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OF 

ENGLISH LITEEATUEE 

THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE 

The early part of the eighteenth century, the age of 
Swift and Addison and Pope, is a brilliant period in 
EngUsh literature, and it has been justly compared to 
the Augustan age of Eoman literature with its Virgil and 
Horace, and to the age of Leo X. with its Ariosto and 
Tasso, to mention only a few names out of the cluster 
that belong to those periods. 

Little direct encouragement was given either by Wil- 
liam III., or Anne, or George I. to literature, but some 
of the chief statesmen of both parties were themselves 
men of letters, and they became generous patrons of 
learning. 

Charles Montague, the great Whig leader, when a 
young man, was a joint author with Matt Prior of the 
'Town and Country Mouse,' in which they turned to 
ridicule Dryden's fine poem of the ' Hind and Panther.' 
At the Eevolution Montague devoted himself to politics, 
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and rose to be Earl of Halifax and Knight of the Garter. 
His old comrade Prior was made Secretary to the Em- 
bassy at the Hague, and afterwards was chief ambassador 
at the Court of France. Montague also took notice of 
Congreve after his first play, ' The Old Bachelor/ made 
him a commissioner for licensing hackney coaches, 
and gave him a place in the Pipe Office, and another in 
the Customs worth 600i. a year. Through Montague's 
generous aid, Addison was sent travelling on the Conti- 
nent in 1699 with a pension of 300Z. a year, and in later 
years he became under his friend's patronage Secretary 
of State. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the leading 
spirit of the Tory party, was a man of far greater literary 
talent than Montague, but he had far fewer opportunities 
of acting as a patron of learning. But he was the warm 
friend, as long as life lasted, of Swift, and Pope, and 
Gay, and Arbuthnot. Pope especially seems to have re-^ 
garded him with the most sincere and profound reve- 
rence. 

* I really think/ Baid be once, < there is something in that great man 
which looks as if he was placed here hy mistake. When the comet ap- 
peared a month or two ago, I had sometimes an imagination that it might 
possihly be come to carry him home as a coach comes to one's door fo^ 
other visitors.* 

The works of Bolingbroke, his ' Letters on the Study 
of History,' his * Idea of a Patriot King,' etc., are now 
but little valued. They are written in a brilliant, lucid, 
finely flowing style, but they have little depth of matter. 
On the death of Queen Anne he was obliged to seek safety 
in exile, but he was pardoned in 1723, and returned to 
England, and he died in 1761. 
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In a letter to Swift, in 1729, he says : — 

Both of us have closed the tenth Lus'jre, and it is high time to de- 
termine how we shall play the last act of the farce. Might not my life 
be entituled much more properly a What-d'ye'Call-it than a Farce ? some 
comedy and a great deal of tragedy, and the whole interspersed with 
scenes of Harlequin and Scaramouch. 

The unsettled condition of the times was another 
reason for the encouragement given to men of letters. The 
principles of the Eevolution were by no means universally 
received, many of the worthiest clergy were non- jurors, 
and towards the close of Queen Anne's reign it seem pro- 
bable that the Pretender would be recalled. Dutch 
William was hated most heartily by many of his subjects, 
and not even the brilliant victories of Marlborough could 
completely reconcile the nation to the great French war. 
The national will was Uable to sudden and violent changes, 
and rival statesmen needed to have nimble pens and 
fertile intellects at their command. It was the circum- 
stances of the hour rather than the intrinsic merit of the 
piece which lent such interest to Defoe's ' True-born 
Enghshman ' in 1699, to Swift's * Conduct of the Allies ' 
in 1712, and to Steele's ' Crisis ' in 1714. 

The Age of Queen Anne is famous for its genial 
literary friendships and companionships, and none is 
pleasanter than that which united Swift, and Pope, and 
Arbuthnot, and Gay. Of Swift and Pope separate and 
special mention must be made, but a brief account may 
now be given of Arbuthnot and Gay. 

Dr. John Arbuthnot was born in Kincardineshire in 
the same year with Swift, 1667. He studied medicine, 
and came to London to seek his fortune, and soon became 

D 2 
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known as a man of wit as well as of virtue. In 1709, he 
was appointed physician to the Queen, and won the friend- 
ship of Swift, who though he did not love the Scotch 
made an exception of the doctor. ' Oh if the world had 
but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my Travels ! ' 
he says in a letter of 1725. 

Swift and his friends appear in the latter years 
of the Queen's reign to have formed themselves into 
a society, the ' Scriblerus Club,' with the purpose of 
making war upon learned dulness and pretension. 
Pope's ' Dunciad ' and Swift's * Gulliver's Travels ' may 
be regarded as the partial working out of the design, 
and Arbuthnot was the author of the very humorous 
* Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,' the pedant in whose 
person learned dulness was to be ridiculed. 

Martin was the only son of a learned old gentleman, 
CorneUus Scriblerus, who took inJ&nite pains with the boy's 
education from the very moment of his birth. 

No sooner was the cry of the infant heard but the old gentleman 
rushed into the room, and, snatching it into his arms, examined every 
limb with attention. He was infinitely pleased to find that the child 
had the wart of Cicero, the wry neck of Alexander, knots upon his legs 
like Marius, and one of them shorter than the other like Agesilaus. The 
good Cornelius also hoped he would come to stammer like Demosthenes, 
in order to be as eloquent ; and in time arrive at many other defects of 
famous men. 

When the boy was old enough to receive instruction 
his father taught him in a novel and interesting method. 

He would frequently carry him to the puppet show of the creation of 
the world, where the child, with exceeding delight, gained a notion of 
the history of the Bible. He invented for him a geographical suit of 
cloaths, which might give him some hints of that Science, and likewise 
some knowledge of the Commerce of different Nations. He had a French 
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hat with an African Feather, Holland Shirts, and Flanders Lace, English 
Cloth lined with Indian Silk *, his Gloves were Italian, and his Shoes were 
Spanish. He was made to observe this, and daily catechis'd thereupon, 
which his father was wont to call * Travelling at home.* He never gave 
him a Fig or an Orange but he obliged him to give an account from what 
Country it came. In Natural history he was much assisted by his Curi- 
osity in Sign Posts, insomuch that he hath often confessed he owed to 
them the knowledge of many Creatures which he never since found in 
any Author, such as White Lions, Golden Dragons, <&c. 

In 1712 Arbuthnot who was an ardent Tory wrote 
' Law is a Bottomless Pit ; or, the History of John Bull,' 
a very amusing parody of the history of the great French 
war. On the death of the Queen he lost his Court ap- 
pointment, but he maintained his cheerful good humour 
to the last. He died in 1785. 

John Gay was born in Devonshire in the same year 
with Pope, 1688, and he came to London as an apprentice 
to a silk mercer. He attracted the notice of the Duchess 
of Monmouth, and in 1712 became her secretary, and he 
wrote poems which gained for him the notice and friend- 
ship of Pope. 

In 1713 he wrote * The Shepherd's Week ' in six Pas- 
torals, in which English country manners were copied in 
all their reality. They were intended to ridicule the 
Pastorals recently written by Ambrose Philips, Addison's 
friend, in which the manners of an imaginary golden 
age are described. 

In his introduction Gay says : — 

Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but 
milking the kine, tying up the sheaves, or, if the hogs are astray, driving 
them to their sties. My shepherd gathereth none other nosegays but 
what are the growth of our own fields ; he sleepeth not under myrtle 
shades but under a hedge ; nor doth he vigilantly defend his flock from 
wolves, because there are none. 
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Gay wrote several plays which were only moderately 
successful, but his 'Beggar's Opera' had an immense 
success. 

Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay what an odd pretty 
sort of a thing a Newgate Pastoral might make. Gay was inclined to 
try at such a thing for some time, but afterwards thought it would be 
better to write a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to 
the * Beggar's Opera.' 

The piece was received with greater applause than was ever known. 
The ladies carried about with them the favourite songs of it in fans, and 
houses were furnished with it in screens. 

Gay's 'Fables' and his ballads, especially 'Black- 
eyed Susan,' are now his best-remembered works. He 
died in 1732, and Pope wrote his epitaph beginning — 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man, simplicity, a child. 

Pope wrote to Swift an account of the death, and the 
latter endorsed the letter — 

On my dear friend Mr. Gay's death. Eeceived December 15, but not 
read till the 20th, by an impulse foreboding some misfortune. 

Three years later, after Arbuthnot's death. Swift 
writes : — 

The death of Mr. Gay and the Doctor hath been terrible wounds near 
my heart. Their living- would have been a great comfort to me, although 
I should never have seen them ; like a sum of money in a bank, from 
which I should receive at least annual interest, as I do from you and 
have done from my Lord Bolingbroke. 

As Swift was the centre of a circle of admiring friends, 
so also was Addison. The chief of these friends were 
Steele, Tickell, Ambrose Philips and Eustace Budgell, 
and their daily gathering place was Button's coffee house 
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by Covent Garden, where Addison reigned as Dryden had 
done at Will's. 

Eustace Budgell was a relation of Addison, and wrote 
a considerable number of the ' Spectators,' and caught 
Addison's manner very happily. He went with Addison 
to Ireland as clerk, and he afterwards became a member 
of parliament and Under Secretary of State. In his 
latter days he fell into disgrace and misery, and committed 
suicide in 1737, leaving written on a slip of paper the 
lines — 

What Cato did and Addison approved 
Cannot be wrong. 

Ambrose Philips and Pope made their first appear- 
ance as poets in Tonson's * Miscellany,' where Philips's 
'Pastorals' are at the beginning of the volume, and 
Pope's at the end. The circle at Button's praised Philips's 
poems so highly both in conversation and in the ' Spec- 
tator ' and ' Guardian,' that Pope was irritated and wrote 
an ironical paper for the * Guardian * (No. 40), in which 
he appears to give the preference to Philips, but very 
artfully contrives in the extracts to show his own 
superiority. Philips in his turn was greatly irritated, 
and hung up a rod in Button's with which he vowed he 
would whip Pope. Several plays were written by Philips, 
and one of these, ' The Distressed Mother,' had consider- 
able success and was highly praised in the ' Spectator ' 
(No. 290). Philips also wrote a number of simple little 
short-lined songs, which caused the wits to play upon his 
name and call him ' Namby Pamby.' 

Thomas Tickell wrote several poems of considerable 
merit, the best perhaps being that on the death of Addison, 
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of which Johnson says ' a more sublime or more elegant 
fmieral poem is not to be fomid in the whole compass of 
English literature.' His poem of ' The Prospect of Peace ' 
received warm praise in the ' Spectator ' (No. 523), and 
' The Eoyal Progress ' describing the arrival of George I. 
is inserted in the ' Spectator ' (No. 620). Tickell also 
translated the J&rst book of the * Iliad/ and it was published 
at the same time with Pope's translation. Again the Uttle 
circle at Button's exalted their friend's performance above 
that of his rival ; and Johnson tells us — 

Addison declared that the rival yersions were both good, but that 
Tickell's was the best that ever was made. Pope does not appear to 
have been much dismayed ; * for,' says he, ♦ I have the town — that is the 
mob— on my side ; ' and he appeals to the people as his proper judges ; 
and if they are not inolined to condemn him, he is in little care about 
the high-flyers at Button's. 

Pope's irritation against Addison now reached a 
height, and he sketched the famous portrait of him which 
was published many years later. 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires ; 
Blest with each Talent and each Art to please. 
And born to write, converse, and live with Ease : 
Should such a Man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no Brother near the Throne ; 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous Eyes, 
And hate for Arts that cans'd himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint Praise, assent with civil Leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a Fault, and hesitate Dislike ; 
Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a suspicious Friend ; 
Dreading ev*n fools, by Flatterers besieg'd, 
And SQ obliging, that he fte'er oblig'd ; 
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Who when two Wits on rival Themes contest, 
Approves of eaoh, but likes the worst the best ; 
Like Cato, give his little Senate Laws, 
And sit attentive to his own Applause, 
While Wits and Templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish Face of Praise :— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 

The friendship and companionship of Steele and 
Addison were so memorable that they merit a separate 
chapter, and this introductory notice of the Age of Queen 
Anne may be closed with a little picture which Pope 
gives us of the publishers and hack writers of the time. 

Jacob Tonson, the first of the great booksellers, had 
laid the foundation of a fortune with Dryden's translation 
of Virgil, and Bernard Lintot hoped to do the same with 
Pope's Homer. In a letter to the Earl of Burlington the 
poet gives an amusing description of his bookseller. 

The enterprising Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. Tonson, 
overtook me in Windsor Forest. He said he heard I designed for Ox. 
ford, the seat of the Muses, and would, as my bookseller, by all means 
accompany me thither. 

After the first greetings they jog on together. 

Mr. Lintot began in this manner. * Now damn them I What if they 
should put it into the newspaper how you and I went together to Oxford ? 
What would I care ? If I should go down into Sussex, they would say I 
was gone to the Speaker. But what of that ? If my son were but big 
enough to go on with the business, by G— d I would keep as good com- 
pany as old Jacob I 

As Mr. Lintot was talking, I observed he sate uneasy on his saddle, 
for which I expressed some solicitude. Nothing, says he, I can bear it 
well enough ; but since we have the day before us, methinks it would be 
very pleasant for you to rest awhile under the woods. When we were 
alighted, * See here, what a mighty pretty Horace I have in my pocket ! 
What if you amus*d yourself in turning an ode, till we mount again ? 
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Lord ! if you pleas 'd, what a olever Misoellany might you make at leisure 
hours.' 

Lintot then spoke of his authors, of Dr. King — 

who would write verses in a tavern three hours after he could not speak, 
and Sir Bichard, who in that rumbling old chariot of his, between Fleet- 
ditch and St. Giles* pound, shall make you half a Job. 

But his translators gave him most trouble* 

Sir, said he, they are the saddest pack of rogues in the world ; in a 
hungry fit, they'll swear they understand all the languages in the 
universe. I have known one of them take down a Greek book upon my 
counter and cry, • Ay, this is Hebrew, I must read it from the latter end.* 
By G — d, I can never be sure in these fellows, for I neither understand 
Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myself. 

Lintot was certainly vulgar and ignorant enough, but 
Edmund Curll, the pirate bookseller, was far worse, and 
Pope covers him with the coarsest mockery and abuse. 
The following extracts are from a paper of ' Instructions 
to a porter how to find Mr. Curll's authors.* 

At a tallow-chandler's in Petty France, half way under the blind 
arch, ask for the historian. 

At the Bedstead and Bolster, a music house in Moorfields, two trans- 
lators in a bed together. 

At the Hercules and Still in Vinegar Tard, a schoolmaster with 
carbuncles on his nose. 

At the farthing pye-house in Tooting Fields, the young man who is 
writing my new Pastorals. 

At the laundresses at the Hole-in-the-Wall in Cursitor Alley, up three 
pairs of stairs, the author of my Church History. You may also speak 
to the gentleman who lies by him in the flock bed, my index maker. 

Call at Budge Row for the gentleman you used to go to in the cock 
loft ; I have taken away the ladder, but his landlady has it in keeping. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 

Jonathan Swift was descended from an ancient Yorkshire 
family, and his grandfather was the Vicar of Gooderich 
in Herefordshire, in the troubled times of Charles I. 
Several of the Vicar's sons settled in Ireland, and in 
Dublin the little Jonathan was born in 1667, but his 
father had died some months earlier. The boy's uncle, 
Godwin Swift, bore the chief charges of his education, and 
he was sent to Kilkenny school^ where the poet Congreve 
was his schoolfellow, and he afterwards went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, but he was an idle and somewhat unruly 
student, and he quitted the university with little credit 
in 1688. 

He then came to England and sought the protection 
and patronage of Sir William Temple, who had known 
his. mother's family, and with him he remained almost 
without interruption until his death in 1699. Sir William 
Temple had been a famous diplomatist in the time of 
Charles H., and though he now lived in retirement, he 
enjoyed the favour and conj&dence of William HI. The 
King paid several visits to Moor Park, Sir William's seat 
in Surrey, and he conversed with Swift, and, it is said, 
offered to make him a captain of horse. 

The library at Moor Park was a noble oue, and Swift 
made good use of it, and atoned by ten years of industry 
for the idleness of his youth. It was during this period 
that he wrote two of his chief works, the * Battle of the 
Books,' and the * Tale of a Tub,' though neither was 
published till some years after Temple's death. The 
* Battle of the Books ' is a very amusing contribution to 
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the famous controversy between Bentley and Boyle as to 
the authenticity of the ' Letters of Phalaris/ which con- 
troversy took its rise from Sir William Temple's * Essay 
on Ancient and Modern Learning.' 

The great scholar Bentley by his arrogant and pom- 
pous manners invited and provoked the attacks of the 
wits, and it seemed for a time as if they had overpowered 
him in argument. But it is now clearly recognised that 
truth and learning were on Bentley's side, and his 
famous * Dissertation ' is a final and unanswerable 
closing of the controversy. 

The battle is described as taking place in St. James's 
library, of which Bentley was the keeper, and Swift thus 
mocks him : — 

About this time there was a strange Confusion of Place among all 
the Books in the Library; for which several Beasons were assign'd. 
Some imputed it to a great Heap of learned Dtisty which a perverse 
Wind blew off from a Shelf of Modems into the Eeeper^s Eyes. Others 
affirmed he had a Humour to pick the Worms out of the Schoolmen and 
swallow them fresh and fasting ; whereof, some fell upon his Spleen^ and 
some climb'd up into his Head, to the great Perturbation of both. And, 
lastly, others maintain'd, that by walking much in the dark about the 
Library, he had quite lost the Situation of it out of his Head ; and there- 
fore, in replacing his Books, he was apt to mistake and clap Des Cartes 
next to Aristotle. Poor Plato had got between Hobbes and the Seven 
Wise Masters ; and Virgil was hem'd in with Dry den on one side and 
Withers on the other. 

In the thick of the battle Bentley is described thus : — 

His Armour was patched up of a thousand incoherent Pieces *, and 
the Sound of it, as he march'd, was loud and dry, like that made by the 
fall of a Sheet of Lead which the wind blows suddenly down from the 
Roof of some Steeple. His Helmet was of old rusty Iron, but the Vizard 
was Brass, which, tainted by his Breath, corrupted into Copperas, nor 
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wanted Gall from the same Fountain ; so that, whenever provoked by 
Anger or Labour, an atramentous Quality of most malignant Nature was 
seen to distil from his Lips. 

The * Tale of a Tub ' is a most vigorous but coarse 
satire on excesses in religion, and in it Swift's fancy runs 
riot. Speaking of the work thirteen years later, he says, 
' the author was then young, his invention at the height, 
and bis reading fresh in his head ; ' and when he was old 
and his reason was failing, he was seen turning over its 
pages and murmuring, * Good God ! what a genius I had 
when I wrote that book ! ' 

In the early part of the book is a passage in which 
the worshippers of dress are satirised, and the passage 
may have suggested to Carlyle his famous Clothes 
Philosophy. 

The V^orshippers of this Deity held the Universe to be a large ^uii 
of Clothes^ which invests everything ; that the Earth is invested by the 
Air ; the Air is invested by the Stars ; and the Stars are invested by the 
Primum Mobile, Look on this Globe of Earth. You will find it to be a 
very compleat and fashionable Dress,- What is that which some call 
Land but a fine Coat faced with Green ? or the Sea, but a Waist Coat of 
Water Tabby ? Proceed to the particular Works of the Creation, you will 
find how curious Journeyman Nature hath been to trim up the vegetable 
Beaux. Observe how sparkish a Peruke adorns the Head of a Beechy 
and what a fine Doublet of white Sattin is worn by the JBirch, 

To conclude from all. What is Man himself but a Micro-Coat, or 
rather a compleat Suit of Clothes, with all its Trimmings ? As to his 
Body, there can be no dispute. But examine even the Acquirements 
of his Mind, you will find them all contribute in their Order towards 
furnishing out an exact Dress. To instance no more, is not Beligion a 
Cloke, Honesty a Pair of Shoes, worn out in the dirt ; Self-love a 
Surtout, and Vanity a Shirt ? 

The Church of Eome, the English Church, and the 
Presbyterian Church are represented as three brothers, 
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Peter, Martin, and Jack, and the first and last are sati- 
rised mercilessly. 

In this way he mocks at the pride of Eome : 

In short, what with Pride, Projects, and Knavery, poor Peter was 
grown distracted, and conceived the strangest Imaginations in the World. 
In the height of his Fits (as it is usual with those who run mad out of 
Pride) he would call himself God Almighty^ and sometimes Monarch of 
the Universe, 

I have seen him (says my Author) take three old high crown'd Hats, 
and clap them all on his Head, three Story high, with a huge Bunch 
of Keys at his Girdle, and an Angling Rod in his Hand, in which Guise, 
whoever went to take him by the hand, in the way of Salutation, Peter, 
with much Grace, like a well-educated Spaniel, would present them -svith 
his Foot ; and if they refus'd his Civility , then he would raise it as high 
as their Chops, and give them a Kick in the Mouth ; which hath ever 
since been call'd a Salute, Whoever walk'd by, without paying him 
their Compliments, having a wonderful strong Breath, he would blow 
their Hats off into the Dirt. 

There are many such passages, and some too coarse 
for quotation, and we do not wonder that Queen Anne 
would never consent to the author of the * Tale of a Tub ' 
being made a bishop. 

During Temple's lifetime Swift had been ordained, 
and after Sir William's death, in 1699, he returned to 
Ireland as chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley. He held 
the small living of Laracor, near Dublin, and was also a 
prebendary of St. Patrick's Cathedral. He passed a 
restless Jife for the next ten or twelve years, flitting often 
over to London, taking a keen interest in politics, and 
becoming acquainted with the leaders of the Whig and 
Tory parties. 

In 1704 the ' Tale of a Tub ' and the ' Battle of the 
Books ' were published, and Swift gained the friendship 
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of Addison, who speaks of him as ' the most agreeable 
companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius of 
his age/ 

From September 1710 till April 1713 Swift was in 
London, witnessed the downfall of the Whigs, and became 
the confidential friend and adviser of Harley and Boling- 
broke, the Tory leaders. In their interest he wrote in 
1712 the pamphlet entitled ' The Conduct of the Allies,' 
which had a wonderful popularity and greatly helped to 
br^ak down the Duke of Marlborough's power, and to 
bring the great French war to an end. 

Swift generously used his influence with Harley and 
Bolingbroke to befriend Congreve, Gay, Pope, Berkeley, 
and other literary men. For himself it was hoped that 
the bishopric of Hereford would be obtained, but the 
Queen was opposed to this, and Swift's friends could only 
obtain for him the deanery of St. Patrick's, and he re- 
turned discontented to Ireland in 1713. Swift describes 
his intimacy with Harley in his * Imitations of Horace,' 
from which a few lines may be quoted — 

'Tis (let me see) three Tears and more 

(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, 

And chose me for an humble friend ; 

Would take me in his Coach to chat 

And question me of this and that ; 

As, * What's o'clock ? ' and » How's the Wind ? ' 

* Whose Chariot's that we left behind ? ' 

Or gravely try to read the Lines 

Writ underneath the Country Signs ; 

Or, * Have you nothing new to-day 

From Popej from Parnellj or from Gay ? ' 

Such Tattle often entertains 

My Lord and me as far as Stains^ 
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As once a week we travel down 
To Windsor and again to Town, 
Where all that passes inter no& 
Might be proclaimed at Charing Cross. 

His prattling letters to Stella also form a pleasant 
record of his stay in London, and of Stella herself some 
accomit must be given. 

Esther Johnson was a little girl living in Sir William 
Temple's house when Swift entered it in 1689. 

I knew her, he says, from six years old, and had Bome share in her 
eduoation, by directing what books she should read, and perpetually in- 
structing her in the principles of honour and virtue ; from which she 
never swerved in any one action or moment of her life. 

She was sickly from her childhood until about the age of fifteen, but 
then grew into perfect health, and was looked upon as one of the most 
beautiful, graceful, and agreeable young women in London, only a little 
too fat. Her hair was blacker than a raven, and every feature of her 
face in perfection. 

After Temple's death, and when Swift was settled in 
Ireland, she also with a friend, a Mrs. Dingley, came and 
settled in Dublin. 

Her fortune at that time was in a]l not above fifteen hundred pounds^ 
the interest of which was but a scanty tnaintenaUce in So dear a oountry^ 
for one of her spirit. 

Upon this consideration, and indeed Very much for toy own satisfac- 
tion, who had few friends or acquaintance in Ireland, I prevailed with 
her and her dear friend and companion, the other lady, to draw what 
money they had into Ireland, a great part of their fortune being in 
annuities upon funds. Money was then at ten per cent, in Ireland, 
besides the advantage of returning it, and all necessaries of life at half 
the price. 

She was at that time about nineteen years old, and her person was 
soon distinguished. But the adventure looked so like a frolic, the 
censure held for some time, as if there were a secret history in such a 
removal, which, however, soon blew off by her excellent conduct. 
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The mystery of Stella's connection with Swift has 
never been cleared up, but it is believed they were secretly 
married though they never lived together. She died in 
1728, and Swift was in an agony of grief. 

This day, being Sunday, January 28, 1728, about 8 o'clock at night 
a servant brought me a note with an account of the death of the truest, 
most virtuous, and valuable friend that I or perhaps any other person 
was ever blessed with. She expired about six in the evening of this day ; 
and, as soon as I am left alone, which is about eleven at night, I resolve, 
for my own satisfaction, to say something of her life and character. 

Two days later he sadly continues — 

This is the night of the funeral, which my sickness will not suffer me 
to attend. It is now nine at night, and I am removed into another 
apartment, that I may not see the light in the church, which is just over 
against the window of my bedchamber. 

Swift had retired to Dublin in 1713 to take possession 
of his deanery, but he was recalled almost immediately 
to England to reconcile the growing differences between 
Harley and Bolingbroke, and to prop the falUng power 
of the Tories. He did his best both with tongue and 
pen, but he failed, and with Queen Anne's dekth the 
Tory cause fell in ruins. 

Swift then returned for gdod to Ireland, and paid 
only a few short visits to England in later years. 

He looked with sad and indignant eyes on Ireland's 
miseries, and from time to time he wrote pamphlets 
filled with fierce sarcasm against England. In 1720 he 
wrote a * Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manu- 
factures.' 

What if the Ladies wou'd be content with Irish Stuffs for the 
Furniture of their Houses, for Gowns and Petticoats for themselves and 
IV. 
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their Daughters ? Upon the whole, and to crown all the rest, Let a firm 
Resolution be taken, by Male and Femalet never to appear with one single 
Shred that comes from England ; And let all the People say, AMEN, 
I hope and believe nothing could please his Majesty better than to hear 
that his Loyal Subjects of both Sexes in this Kingdom celebrated his 
Birth Day (now approaching) universally clad in their own Manufacture. 
Is there Vertue enough left in this deluded People to save them from the 
brink of Buin ? If the Men's Opinion may be taken, the Ladies will 
look as handsome in Stuffs as in Brocades ; and since all will be equal, 
there may be room enough to employ their Wit and Fancy in chusing 
and matching of Patterns and Colours. 

Four years later he wrote the famous ' Drapier's 
Letters ' against the proposal to introduce Wood's new 
copper coinage into Ireland, and he was henceforth re- 
garded as the great national hero and saviour of Ireland. 

When he returned from England in 1726, bells were rung, bonfires 
lighted, and a guard of honour escorted him to the deanery. Towns 
voted him their freedom, and received him like a prince. When Walpole 
spoke of arresting him, a prudent friend told the minister that the mes- 
senger would require a guard of 10,000 soldiers. 

In 1729 he wrote his * Modest Proposal for Preventing 
the Children of Poor People in Ireland from being a 
Burden to their Parents or Country,' which is the most 
terrible of all his satires. 

I have been assured by a very knowing American of my acquaintance 
in Londcm that a young healthy Child, well-nurs'd, is, at a Year old, a 
most delicious^ nourishing, and wholesome Food, whether stewed, roasted, 
baked, or boyled ; and I make no doubt that it will equally serve in a 
Fricassie or a RagousL 

A Child will make two Dishes at an Entertainment for Friends ; and 
when the Family dines alone, the fore or hind Quarter will make a rea- 
sonable Dish, and seasoned with a little Pepper or Salt, will be very 
good boiled on the fourth Day, especially in Winter. 

I grant this Food will be somewhat dear, and therefore very proper 
for Landlords, who, as they have already devoured most of the Parents, 
seem to have the best Title to the Children^ 
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Those who' are more thrifty (as 1 mtist' confess the Times require) 
may flay the Carcase ; the Skin of which, artificially dressed, will make 
admirable Gloves for Ladies^ and Summer Boots for fine Gentlemen, 

During this period Swift also wrote the delightful 
book * Gulliver's Travels,' the manuscript of which work 
he brought to England in 1726. It was pubhshed the 
next year, and it gained immediate popularity. Cynics 
and philosophers, simple people and children, all were 
delighted with it. The first part, the Voyage to Lilliput, 
is a satirical picture of the Court of George I., the premier 
Flimnap is Sir Kobert Walpole, the parties of the High- 
Heels and the Low-Heels are the Tories and the Whigs, 
the Big-Endians and the Little-Endians are the Protes- 
tants and Papists. 

Swift thus describes the Emperor of Lilliput : 

He is taller by almost the breadth of my Nail, than any of. his Court, 
which alone is enough to strike an Awe into the Beholders. His Fea- 
tures are strong and masculine, with an Austrian Lip and arched Nose *, 
his Complexion olive, his Countenance erect, his Body and Limbs well- 
proportioned, aU his Motions graceful, and his Deportment majestick. - 

He held his Sword drawn in his Hand to defend, himself, if I should 
happen to break loose ; it was almost three inches long ; the Hilt and 
Scabbard were gold enriched with Diamonds. His Voice was shriU, but 
very clear and articulate, and I could distinctly hear it when I stood up. 

In the second part, the voyage to Brobdingnag, the 
satire is less apparent, but the fun and waggery are 
greater than ever. Swift thus describes Glumdalchtch, 
the kindhearted girl who tended Gulliver so carefully. 

My Mistress had a Daughter of nine Years old, a Child of towardly 
Parts for her Age, very dexterous at her Needle, and skilful in dressing 
her Baby. Her Mother and she contrived to fit up the Baby's Cradle, 
for me against Night. The Cradle was put into a small Drawer of a 
Cabinet, and the Drawer placed upon a Hanging shelf for fear of the Bats . 

c 2 
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She made me seven Shirts, and some other Linen of as fine Cloth 
as could be got, which indeed was coarser than Sackcloth ; and these 
she constantly washed for me with her own Hands. She was likewise 
my School Mistress to teach me the Language. When I pointed -to 
anything, she told me the Name of it in her own Tongue, so that in a 
few Days I was able to call for whatever I had a mind to. She was very' 
good-natur'd, and not above forty Feet high, being little for her Age. 

The third and fourth parts of the Travels are not 
nearly so pleasing, and in them Swift was indulging that 
misanthropy which was becoming in him a disease. In 
writing to Pope in 1725, he begs him to ' give the world 
one lash the more ' for his sake. 

I have ever hated all Nations, Professions, and Communities ; and 
all my love is towards Individuals ; for instance, I hate the Tribe of 
Lawyers, but I love Counsellor such a one, and Judge such a one. *Tis 
so with Physicians (I will not speak of my own Trade), Soldiers, English, 
Scotch, French, and the rest. 

But principally I hate and detest that animal called Man, although 
I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the system 
upon which I have governed myself many years, and, so I shall go on 
till I have done with them. Upon this great foundation of Misanthropy 
the whole building of my Travels is erected. 

The description which Swift gives of the Struldbrugs, 
the poor creatures in Luggnagg who can never die, is a 
terrible one. 

They commonly acted like Mortals till about thirty Years old, after 
which, by degrees, they grew melancholy and dejected, increasing in both 
till they came to fourscore. Then they had not only all the FoUies and In- 
firmities of other old Men, but many more which arose from the dreadful 
Prospects of never dying. They were not only Opinionative, Peevish, 
Covetous, Morose, Vain, Talkative, but uncapable of Friendship and dead 
to aU natural Affections, which never descended below their Grandchil- 
dren. Envy and impotent Desires are their prevailing Passions. But 
those Objects, against which their Envy seems principally directed, are 
the Vices of the younger sort, and the Deaths of the old. By reflecting 
on the former they find themselves cut off from all possibility of Pleasure \ 
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and whenever they see a Funeral, they lament and repine that others are 
gone to an Harbour of Best to which they themselves can never hope to 
arrive. 

Swift wrote no more great works, and after Stella's 
death he became more and more weary of life. He dis- 
charged the duties of his ofl&ce with unfailing regularity, 
and although he was rigidly economical in his personal 
expenditure, he was bountiful to the poor. He possessed 
a few genial friends, such as Sheridan and Delany, in 
whose society he took pleasure, and he continued to 
correspond with Bolingbroke and Pope. 

In 1731 he wrote a curious poem on his own death, 
from which a few verses may be extracted. 

The time is not remote when I 
Must by the course of nature die ; 
When I foresee my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 
And though 'tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Tet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : 
See how the dean begins to break ; 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace, 
You plainly find it in his face. 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he's dead. 
Besides, his memory decays ; 
He recollects not what he says ; 
He cannot call his friends to mind ; 
Forgets the place where last he dined ; 
Plies you with stories o'er and o'er ; 
He told them fifty times before. 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of -fashion wit ? 
For poetry he's past his prime ; 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 
His fire is out, his wit decayed, 
His fancy sunk, his muse a jade, 
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I*d have him throw away his pen : — 
But there's no talking to some men« 
Behold the fatal day arrive ! 
How is the dean ? he's just alive. 
Now the departing prayer is read ; 
He hardly breathes — The dean is dead. 
Before the passing bell begun, 
The news through half the town has run. 
Oh 1 may we all for death prepare 1 
What has he left ? and who's his heir ? 
I know no more than what the news is ; 
'Tis all bequeathed to public uses. 
To public uses 1 there's a whim ! 
What has the public done for him ? 
- Mere envy, avarice, and pride ; 
He gave it all — but first he died. 

And he closes the poem with the lines — • 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 
To show by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much. 

The last few years of his life were unutterably sad. 
He suffered agonies of bodily pain, and except for brief 
intervals his reason left him. Death at last came as a 
relief in October 1745. 

In power of intellect Swift was the greatest of the 
writers of this age. His prose has not the charm of 
Addison's finest passages, but in its terse irony there is 
a concentrated force such as Addison never reached. 
His poetry like his prose is perfectly unadorned. 
His lines are charged with wit and meaning, but 
they lack the grace and beauty of Pope's. Unhappily 
some of the poems are indescribable in their coarseness. 
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THE E88AYI8T8-8TEELE AND ADDI80N 

The * Tatler ' and the ' Spectator ' are the best monu- 
ments of the lifelong friendship of Eiehard Steele and 
Joseph Addison. The two friends were born in the same 
year, 1672, the former in Dublin, the latter in a country 
parsonage in Wiltshire, 

Of Steele's father little is known except that he died 
when the boy was young. 

The first Sense of Sorrow I ever knew was upon the Death of my 
Father, at which Time I was not quite Pive Years of Age ; but was rather 
amazed at what aU the House meant, than possessed with a real Under- 
standing why no Body was willing to play with me. I remember I went 
into the Boom where his Body lay, and my Mother sate weeping alone 
by it. I had my Battledore in my Hand, and fell a beating the Coffin 
and calling Papa ; for, I know not how, I had some slight Idea that he 
was locked up there. 

My Mother catched me in her Arms ; and, transported beyond all 
Patience of the silent Grief she was before in, she almost smothered me 
in her Embraces ; and told me in a Flood of Tears, 'Papa could not hear 
me, and would play with me no more, for they were going to put him 
under Ground, whence he could never come to us again.* She was a 
very beautiful Woman, of a noble Spirit, and there was a Dignity in her 
Grief amidst all the Wildness of her Transport; which, methought, 
struck me with an Instinct of Sorrow, that, before I was sensible of what 
it was to grieve, seized my very Soul, and has made Pity the Weakness 
of my Heart ever since.^ 

In 1684, Steele became a scholar in the Charterhouse, 
and there began his friendship with Addison, and in due 
course they proceeded to Oxford. Addison's father was 
now Dean of Lichfield, and Steele was a favourite visitor, 
and has drawn a beautiful picture of the dean. 

> 'Tatler,* No. 131. 
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I remember, among all my Acquaintance, but one Man whom I have 
thought to live with his Children with Equanimity and a good Grace. 
He had three Sons and one Daughter, whom he bred with all the Care 
imaginable in a liberal and ingenuous Way. The Boys behaved them- 
selves very early with a manly Friendship ; and their Sister, instead of 
the gross Familiarities, and impertinent Freedoms in Behaviour usual in 
other Houses, was always treated by them with as much Complaisance 
as any other young Lady of their Acquaintance. 

It was an unspeakable Pleasure to visit, or sit at a Meal, in that 
Family. I have often seen the old Man's Heart flow at his Eyes with 
Joy upon Occasions which would appear indifferent to such as were 
Strangers to the Turn of his Mind ; but a very slight Accident, wherein 
he saw his Children's Goodwill to one another, created in him the God- 
like pleasure of loving them because they loved each other.^ 

About 1694 Steele, who was ever impulsive, suddenly 
quitted the university and enlisted as a trooper in the 
Life Guards, a regiment in which many sons of gentlemen 
served, and he rose before long to be ensign and then 
captain. 

In 1701 he wrote and published a little religious work 
called ' The Christian Hero' — 

with a design principally to fix upon his own Mind a strong Impression 
of Virtue and Beligion, in opposition to a stronger Propensity towards 
unwarrantable Pleasures, and in hopes that a Standing Testimony 
against himself, and the eyes of the World (that is to say) of his Ac- 
quaintance upon him in a new light might curb his Desires, and make 
him ashamed of understanding and seeming to feel what was Virtuous 
and living so quite contrary a Life. 

Then in the same year he wrote his first comedy, 
* The Funeral,' and he gives a somewhat amusing ac- 
count of the reasons that moved him thereto. 

Finding himself slighted, instead of being encouraged for his Declara- 
tions as to Beligion, it was now incumbent upon him to enliven his 

> ♦ Tatler,» No. 236. 
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Character, for which Reason he writ the Comedy called The Funeral, 
in which (tho' full of incidents that move Laughter) Virtue and Vice 
appear just as they ought to do. 

Two other comedies, ' The Lying Lover ' and * The 
Tender Husband,' soon followed, and in all of them there 
are many scenes of light and innocent gaiety. 

Meanwhile Addison had become Fellow of Magdalen, 
had written verses which the great Dryden praised, and 
had become known to Somers and Montague, King Wil- 
liam's chief ministers. Through their interest he obtained 
in 1699 a grant of 300Z. a year to enable him to travel, 
and he visited France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland, and returned to England at the end of 1703. 
While on his travels he wrote to Montague a fine poetical 
epistle, describing the delight he felt in visiting scenes 
renowned in ancient song and story. 

Poetick Fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on Classick ground ; 
For here the Muse so oft her Harp has strung, 
That not a Mountain rears its Head unsung ; 
Renowned in Verse each shady Thicket grows, 
And every Stream in Heav'nly Numbers flows. 

On his return to England Addison published his 
*Eemarks on various Parts of Italy,' dedicating it to 
Lord Somers ; but his friends were no longer in power, 
and for a little time he lived in obscurity, lodging, if we 
may trust Pope's account, ' up three pairs of stairs over 
a small shop.' 

From this obscurity he emerged in the following year 
after writing ' The Campaign,' a poem celebrating Marl- 
borough's great victory at Blenheim. It has been called 
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a gazette in rhyme, and not unjustly, for the narrative 
is unimpassioned and unadorned ; but the description of 
Marlborough in the crisis of the battle is very fine, and 
the simile of the angel of the storm was universally ad- 
mired. 

So when an Angel by Divine Command 
With rising Tempests shakes a guilty Land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Briiannia past, 
Calm and Serene he drives the furious Blast ; 
And, pleas'd th* Almighty's Orders to perform, 
Rides in the Whirlwind and directs the Storm. 

As a reward he was appointed Commissioner of 
Appeals in succession to the philosopher, John Locke, 
next became Under-Secretary of State, and in 1708 went 
to Ireland as Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

He had by this time gained the warm friendship of 
Swift, and after his return to England Swift writes to 
him — 

If you will come over again when you are at leisure, we will raise an 
army and make you King of Ireland. Can you think so meanly of a 
kingdom as not to be pleased that every creature in it, who hath one 
grain of worth, has a veneration for you ? 

Good fortune had also fallen on Steele, for in 1706 he 
was appointed Gazetteer with a salary of 800Z., and in 
September 1707, after a short but very ardent courtship, 
he was married to Miss Mary Scurlock, his ' dear Prue,' 
and a long series of his letters to her has been preserved. 
They reveal very clearly to us the warm-hearted, impul- 
sive, improvident lover and husband that he was. He 
afterwards published some of his love-letters with slight 
alterations in the ' Spectator,' and the following is one 
which was written after the wedding-day had been fixed. 
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Madam— It is the hardest thing in the World to be in Love and yet 
attend businesse. As for me all that speake to me find me out, and I 
must Lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

A Gentleman ask'd me this morning what news from Lisbon, and I 
answer 'd ' She's exquisitely handsome.' Another desir'd to know when 
I had been last at Hampton Court. I reply'd, * 'Twill be on Tuesday 
come se'n night.* Prethee allow me at least to kisse your hand before 
that day, that my mind may be in some composure. Oh Love 

A thousand Torments dwell about thee, 
Yet who would Live to Live without thee ? 

Methinks I could write a Volume to you, but all the Language on 
earth would fail in saying how much, and with what disinterested passion 
I am Ever Yours, 

BicHD. Steele. 

Married life brought the need for an increase of in- 
come, and Steele's experience as editor of the Gazette 
turned his thoughts to the atarting of a paper, and the 
famous * Tatler ' appeared on April 12, 1709. In the 
j&rst number he unfolds the scope and purpose of his new 
venture. 

I shall from Time to Time report and consider all Matters of what 
Kind so-ever that shall occur to me, and publish such my Advices and 
Reflections every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday in the Week for the 
Convenience of the Post. I resolve to have something which may be of 
Entertainment to the Fair Sex, in Honour of whom I have invented the 
Title of this Paper. 

All Accounts of Gallantry, Pleasure, and Entertainment, shall be 
under the Article of White's Chocolate-House ; Poetry under that of 
Will's Coflfee-House ; Learning under the Title of Grecian ; Foreign and 
Domestick News you will have from Saint James's Coffee-House, and 
what else I have to offer on any other Subject shall be dated from ray 
own apartment. 

The early papers are entirely Steele's, and they con- 
tain some of his most characteristic work. In No. 4 
there is an entertaining description of two rival beauties, 
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Clarissa and Chloe, and in the same number there is a 
ludicrous piece of theatrical intelligence dated from Will's 
Coflfee-house. 

We hear Mr. Penkethman has removed his ingenious company of 
Strollers to Greenwich. But other Letters from Deptford say, the com- 
pany is only making thither, and not yet settled; but that several 
Heathen Gods and Goddesses which are to descend in Machines landed 
at the Eing*s-Head Stairs last Saturday. Venus and Cupid went on foot 
from thence to Greenwich ; Mars got drunk in the Town, and broke his 
landlord's head, for which he sat in the Stocks the whole Evening, but 
Mr. Penkethman giving Security that he should do nothing this ensuing 
Summer, he was set at liberty. 

Addison was at this time in Ireland, and knew nothing 
of his friend's new enterprise, but he speedily detected 
him and soon became a contributor. No one was readier 
than Steele himself to ackaowledge the invaluable aid 
which Addison rendered, and in the preface to the col- 
lected edition of the * Tatler ' he says : — 

I have only one gentleman, who will be nameless, to thank for any 
frequent Assistance to me, which indeed it would have been barbarous 
in him to have denyed to one with whom he has lived in an Intimacy 
from Childhood, considering the great Ease with which he is able to 
despatch the most entertaining Pieces of this Nature. This good Office 
he performed with such Force of Genius, Humour, Wit and Learning, 
that I fared like a distressed Prince, who calls in a powerful Neighbour 
to his Aid ; I was undone by my Auxiliary ; when I had once called him 
in, I could not subsist without Dependance on him. 

Addison's papers in the * Tatler ' are full of the deli- 
cate strokes of sly humour in which he was without a 
rival. From many others may be selected Nos. 155, 158, 
163, which contain the descriptions of * The Political 
Upholsterer,' ' Tom Folio,' the book broker, and * Ned 
Softly,' the small poet. The following extract is the 
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opening description of ' The Political Upholsterer/ and 
the character is very pleasantly developed in this and 
in kiter numbers : — 

There lived some Years since, within my Neighbourhood, a very 
grave Person, an Upholsterer, who seemed a Man of more than ordinary 
Application to Business. He was a very early Biser and was often 
abroad two or three hours before any of his Neighbours. He had a par- 
ticular Carefulness in the knitting of his Brows, and a kind of Impatience 
in all his Motions, that plainly discovered he was always intent on 
Matters of Importance. Upon my Enquiry into his Life and Conversa- 
tion, I found him to be the greatest Newsmonger in our Quarter ; that 
he rose before Day to read the Post-Man ; and that he would take two 
or three Turns to the other End of the Town before his Neighbours were 
up, to see if there were any Dutch Mails come in. He had a Wife and 
several Children ; but was much more inquisitive to know what passed 
in Poland than in his own Family, and was in greater Pain and Anxiety 
of Mind for King Augustus* Welfare than that of his nearest Belations. 
He looked extremely thin in a Dearth of News, and never enjoyed him- 
self in a Westerly Wind. This indefatigable kind of Life was the Buin 
of his Shop ; for about the Time that his favourite Prince left the Crown 
of Poland he broke and disappeared. 

Yet after all the ' Tatler ' was mainly the work of Steele. 
Out of 271 papers he contributed 188 to Addison's 42, and 
he first sketched the outlines which Addison filled in with 
such full perfection. His papers on women are especially 
beautiful, and from many others may be selected No. 34, 
with its description of Damia and Clindamira dancing ; 
No. 95, a description of a visit to a happy married couple ; 
and No. 114, in which the death of the loving wife is 
described. It is said that Steele broke down in writing 
this last pathetic scene, and Addison finished the number. 
His descriptions of children are equally charming, and 
one short extract, may be given from No. 95 referred to 
above. 
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On a sudden we were alarmed with the Noise of a Drum, and imme- 
diately entered my little Godson to give me a Point of War. His Mother, 
between Laughing and Chiding, would have put him out of the Boom ; 
but I would not part with him so. I found upon Conversation with him, 
though he was a little noisy in his Mirth, that the Child had excellent 
Parts, and was a great Master of all the Learning on t'other Side Eight 
Years old. I perceived him a very great Historian in Aesop's Fables : 
But he frankly declared to me his Mind, that he did not delight in that^ 
Learning, because he did not believe they were true ; for which Beason 
I found he had very much turned his Studies, for about a Twelvemonth 
past, into the Lives and Adventures of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy of 
Warwick, the Seven Champions, and other Historians of that Age. 

The final number of the 'Tatler' came out on Janu- 
ary 2, 1711, and Steele bids farewell to his readers in his 
own name instead of that of Isaac Bicker staff, Esquire, 
which he had hitherto used and which he had borrowed 
from Swift. The poet Gay tells us that 

his disappearance seemed to be bewailed as some general calamity. 
Everyone wanted so agreeable an amusement, and the Coffee-houses 
began to be sensible that the Esquire's Lucubrations alone had brought 
them more customers than all their other News Papers put together. 

The premature ending of the ' Tatler ' seems to have 
bisen partly occasioned by Steele's indiscreet meddling 
with politics, and two months later on March 1, 1711, the 
* Spectator ' was started, a paper from which politics 
were to be completely excluded, and which was to appear 
on six instead of three days in the week. The preceding 
year had been an eventful one for the two friends. The 
Whig ministry had fallen, Harley and St. John were in 
power, and Steele had lost his Gazetteership, and Addison 
was no longer a minister. They could therefore devote 
their full energies to the * Spectator,' and out of a total 
of 555 numbers Addison wrote 274 and Steele 236, . 
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The opening number was Addison's, arid in it he drew 
the portrait of the ' Spectator.' 

There is no place of general Resort wherein I do not often make my 
Appearance ; sometimes I am seen thrusting my Head into a Bound of 
Politicians at WilPs* and listening with great Attention to the Narratives 
that are made in those little Circular Audiences. Sometimes I smoak a 
Pipe at Child's ; and while I seem attentive to nothing but the Postman 
overhear the Conversation of every Table in the Boom. I appear on 
Sunday nights at St. James's Coffee House, and sometimes join the little 
Committee of Politicks in the Inner Boom as one who comes there to 
hear and improve. My Face is likewise very well known at the Grecian, 
the Cocoa Tree, and in the Theaters both of Drury Lane and the Hay- 
Market. I have been taken for a Merchant upon the Exchange for above 
these ten Years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock 
jobbers at Jonathan's. In short, wherever I see a Cluster of People, I 
always mix with them, tho' I never open my Lips but in my own Club. 

The second paper was by Steele and contains the first 
sketch of Sir Eoger de Coverley, Will Honeycomb, 
Captain Sentry, and the other friends whose characters 
were so pleasantly developed in the progress of the 
work. 

Sir Roger de Coverley is Addison's masterpiece. The 
portrait is inimitable, he touched and retouched it, and 
every stroke added new beauty. Out of the numerous 
papers in which the old knight is described, we may 
select as specially beautiful No. 106, the description of 
his country seat ; No. 112, Sir Roger at church ; No. 
329, his visit to Westminster Abbey; and No. 517, the 
account of the knight's death. In reference to this last 
paper we are told — 

Mr. Addison was so fond of this character that a little before he laid 
down the Spectator (foreseeing that some nimble gentleman would catch 
up his pen the moment he quitted it) he said to an intimate friend, with 
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a certain warmth in his expression, which he was not often guilty of, 
By God 1 I'll kill Sir Boger, that nobody else may murder him.* 

The old familiar topics of the * Tatler ' were taken up 
in the new paper, follies and extravagances of dress and 
behaviour were gently ridiculed, and papers of a more 
serious nature on literary and religious subjects were 
frequently added. No. 10 is a graceful setting forth by 
Addison of the scope of the * Spectator,' and a short ex- 
tract may be given from it. 

I shaU endeavour to enliven Morality with Wit, and to temper Wit 
with Morality, that my Readers may, if possible, both ways find their 
account in the Speculation of the Day. It was said of Socrates that he 
brought Philosophy down from Heaven to inhabit among Men : and I 
shaU be ambitious to have it said of me that I have brought Philosophy 
out of Closets and Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and 
Assemblies, at Tea-tables, and in Coffee-houses. 

The * Spectator ' came to an end on December 6, 1712, 
for no very apparent reasons, and greatly to the regret 
of its numerous readers. It had many successors and 
imitators but no equal, and it yields to us almost as much 
delight as to its j&rst readers. 

As we read in these delightful volumes of the * Tatler ' and * Spectator,* 
the past age returns, the England of our ancestors is revivified. The 
Maypole rises in the Strand again in London ; the churches are thronged 
with daily worshippers ; the beaux are gathering in the coffee-houses ; 
the gentry are going to the Drawing-room ; the ladies are thronging to 
the toy-shops ; the chairmen are jostling in the streets ; the footmen 
are running with links before the chariots, or fighting round the theatre 
doors.' 

We must hasten rapidly over the further course of 
the two friends' lives. In 1713 Addison's play of ' Cato ' 

* Eustace BudgeU. * Thackeray. 
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was performed with immense and universal applause, 
though it now appears a work of only moderate merit- 
Meanwhile Steele had started the * Guardian,' which ran 
from March to October 1713, the number of papers being 
175, and of these Addison wrote 50 and Steele 90, and 
Pope and Gay and Berkeley were also contributors. Many 
of the papers are very fine, but as a whole the * Guardian ' 
is distinctly inferior to the * Spectator/ 

No sooner had the ' Guardian ' ceased than Steele 
started the ' Englishman,' with a more distinctly political 
aim, and 57 numbers were published between October 
1713 and February 1714. He also wrote a fiery poKtical 
pamphlet called ' The Crisis,' and was elected member of 
Parliament for Stockbridge in February 1714, but was 
expelled from parliament next month. In June of the 
same year Addison revived the ' Spectator,' and 80 
numbers were issued before it finally ceased in December. 

Meanwhile Queen Anne had died, and King George 
landed in England in September. The Tory leaders 
were flying, Addison became once more a minister, and 
Steele was knighted and received a lucrative post as super- 
visor of Drury Lane Theatre. 

In the following year Addison started the 'Freeholder,' 
and 55 numbers were issued between December 1715 
and June 1716. It was after the Scotch rebellion, and 
the paper was intended to strengthen the established 
government, and it is considered to be the best of all 
Addison's political writings. Johnson says of it, 'In 
argument he had many equals; but his humour was 
singular and matchless. Bigotry itself must be deUghted 
with the Tory Fox-hunter.' 

IV. D 
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In 1716 Addison married the Countess of Warwick, 
but whether it added to his happiness is doubtful. His 
health was now failing, and in June 1719 he died. 

His old friend Steele lived for ten years longer, and 
tried many literary ventures, none of which was very 
successful. * Town Talk,' 'Chit Chat,' and 'The Tea- 
Table,' were the titles of papers started by him, but apart 
from Addison he appeared not to succeed. In 1722 he 
wrote a new play 'The Conscious Lovers,' which has 
some of the happy touches of his earlier plays. 

In 1729 be died at Caermarthen. 



ALEXANDER POPE 



Pope was born in May of the year of Eevolution 1688, 
at the time when his great contemporary Swift was leaving 
the university and entering the service of Sir William 
Temple. His father was a Eoman Catholic and was a 
draper in the Strand, but he had made a comfortable 
fortune and retired to the pretty village of Binfield, a few 
miles from Windsor. 

The little Alexander was delicate and sickly, but he 
had a sweet voice and a gentle nature, and he was tenderly 
loved and cared for. He was too weakly to be sent to a 
great public school, and his education was not very 
thorough. But he dipped for himself into theology and 
philosophy, and took great delight in English poetry, 
especially in the works of Spenser and Dryden. 

He was just twelve years old when Dryden died on 
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May Day 1700, and he had persuaded his friends to take 
him once to see the great poet surrounded by his admiring 
circle in Will's coflfee-house. In one of his earliest letters 
he speaks thus of Dry den : — 

I was not so happy as to know him, VirgUium tantum vidi. Had I 
been bom early enough I must have known and loved him. 

He wrote much poetry in his youth. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 

But much of this youthful poetry he destroyed, and 
the * Pastorals ' which were his earliest published poems 
have little merit except the polish and melody of the 
verse. 

In 1711 he published the * Essay upon Criticism,' 
which Addison warmly praised in the * Spectator,' call- 
ing it ' a masterpiece in its kind.' 

The Observations which are most known and most received are placed 
in so beautiful a Light and illustrated with such apt Allusions that they 
have all the Graces of Novelty, and make the Beader, who was before 
acquainted with them, still more convinced of their Truth and Solidity. 

Dr. Johnson thought Pope never wrote anything 
finer, and of one part he says *the comparison of a 
student's progress in the sciences with the journey of a 
traveller in the Alps is perhaps the best that English 
poetry can show.' The following extract gives this famous 
simile, but our tastes have changed, and we no longer 
find the same degree of pleasure with Addison and Johnson 
in Pope's brilliant lines. 



A little Learning is a dang'rous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
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There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fir'd at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of Arts ; 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleas 'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way, 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

In the next year 1712 appeared the dainty little poem, 
the ' Eape of the Lock/ which many regard as Pope's 
masterpiece. Lord Petre, a nobleman of Queen Anne's 
court, with too daring gallantry cut a lock of hair from 
tiie head of a court beauty, Miss Fermor, and an un- 
pleasantness ensued between the two famiUes, which was 
happily appeased by Pope's delicate and sportive treat- 
ment of the incident. 

In the poem as we now have it, the fairy Ariel and 
many other sprites appear jealously guarding the lady 
and dreading the approach of some stroke of fate, the 
nature of which is hidden from them. But this super- 
natural machinery of spirits was an afterthought of 
Pope's, and was added by him in the edition of 1714, 
contrary to the advice of Addison, who thought the poem 
as it stood in its first shape was 'a delicious little 
thing.' 

The lady is thus described as she goes out as one 
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of a pleasure party on the Thames from Hampton 
Court. 

Not with more glories, in th* etherial plain, 

The Sun first rises o'er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Lanch'd on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair Nymphs, and well-drest Youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fix*d on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling Cross she wore. 

Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those ; 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike ; 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 

Might hide her faults, if BdUs had faults to hide ; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget 'em all. . 

After the return to the palace the company play cards 
and then drmk coffee, and the baron commits his daring 
theft. Another lady of the company has mischievously 
given him a pair of scissors. 

So Ladies in Bomance assist their Knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 
This just behind Belinda^s neck he spread. 
As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift' to the Lock a thousand Sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
The Peer now spreads the glitt'ring Forfex wide, 
T' inclose th6 Lock ; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd ; 
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Fate urg'd the sheers, and cut the Bylj^h in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again) 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever ! 

In 1713 Pope began his greatest literary undertaking, 
the translation of Homer. He had gained the enthusi- 
astic friendship of Swift, who was now in the height of 
his power and influence with the Queen's ministers, and 
in Bishop Kenneths diary, under date Nov. 2, 1713, there 
occurs the following entry : — 

When I came to the queen's ante-chamber to wait before prayers, 
Dr. Swift was the principal Man of talk and business, and acted as 
master of requests. He instructed a young nobleman that the best poet 
in England was Mr. Pope (a papist), who had begim a translation of 
Homer into English yerse, for which he must have them all subscribe ; 
for, says he, the author shall not begin to print till I have a thousand 
Guineas for him. 

The translation was a magnificent success, and Pope 
reaped great glory and profit from it. The six volumes 
of the ' Iliad ' were almost entirely his own work, and the 
last was published in 1720. In translating the * Odyssey * 
he availed himself very largely of the help of two univer- 
sity men, Broome and Fenton, and he gave them but 
niggardly pay for their labours. For himself he cleared 
nearly nine thousand pounds, and he could say with 

truth — 

Thanks to Homer I could live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive. 

The translation is by no means a perfect one, yet 
Gray and Johnson and Byron greatly admired it, and it 
has thrown all other translations of Homer into the shade. 
Old Chapman's version is picturesque and vivid, but it is 
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rugged and has little of Homer's melody, and Cowper's 
is correct but lacking in spirit. 

Pope's translation is brilliant, like his finest poems, 
and Gibbon declares it has every merit except that of 
faithfulness to the original. Pope's knowledge of Greek 
was very imperfect, and he took many liberties with the 
text, and the great critic Bentley was not far wrong 
when he said, ' a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must 
not call it Homer.' 

The following passage is a good example of Pope's 
melodious verse. It is the famous night scene at the 
close of the eighth book. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of nighty 
O'er Heaven^s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head : 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Hion blaze. 
And lighten glinmiering Xanthus with their rays. 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the waUs, and tremble on the spires : 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
FuU fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 

The success of the Homer made Pope a compara- 
tively rich man, and soon after 1715 he moved from 
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Binfield with his father and mother to Twickenham, and 
bought the pretty villa which his name has made bo 
famous. His father died in 1718, but his mother lived 
till 1733, and Pope's tender love for her is one of the 
pleasantest points in his character. 

Me, let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the Cradle of reposmg Age, 

With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath, 

Make Languor smile, and smooth the Bed of Death ; 

Explore the Thought, explain the asking Eye, 

And keep a while one Parent from the Sky. 

The garden attached to the villa was about five acres 
in extent, and * Pope twisted and twirled and rhymed 
and harmonised this till it appeared two or three sweet 
little lawns, opening and opening beyond one another, 
and the whole surrounded with impenetrable woods.' ^ 

The public road divided his grounds, and Pope formed 
a tunnel under it, and decorated the tunnel with mirrors 
and fossils an.d rare minerals, and called it his Grotto, a 
place of calm retirement for himself and his most cherished 
friends. 

All the distant din the world can keep 
Bolls o'er my Grotto, and but soothes my sleep. 
There, my retreat the best Companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and Statesmen out of place. 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The Feast of Beason, and the Flow of Soul : 
And He, whose lightning pierc'd th' n)erian Lines, 
Now forms my Quincunx, and now ranks my Vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
^Imost as quickly as he conquer'd Spain. 

The last four lines refer to the Earl of Peterborough, 

' Horace Walpole. 
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the gallant hero of the Spanish war, who in his youth 
as Lord Mordaunt had been a friend of John Locke, and 
who was now one of Pope's most devoted admirers. 

The villa was besieged by a crowd of unsuccessful 
writers who begged for the great author's encouragement 
or advice, and Pope gives an amusing description of the 
way these scribblers plagued him : — 

Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigued I said, 
Tye up the knocker, say I'm sick, I'm dead ; 
The Dog-star rages ! nay, 'tis past a doubt. 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out : 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite, and niadden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets, thro' my Grot they glide ; 
By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is sacred, not the Church is free ; 
Ev'n Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me. 

To Twickenham also came Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu after her first sojourn abroad, and for a time 
Pope continued her most enthusiastic friend and admirer, 
but after a while admiration turned to disUke, and some 
of Pope's most spiteful verses are written on * Sappho,' 
that is Lady Mary. Her friend Lord Hervey, an elegant 
trifler of the Horace Walpole type, was still inore bitterly 
attacked under the name of * Sporus,' and he and Lady 
Mary retaliated in verses which pitilessly mock the poet's 
personal deformities. 

If none with Vengeance yet thy Crimes pursue^ 
Or give thy manifold Affronts their due ; 
If Limbs unbroken. Skin without a Stain, 
Unwhipt, unblanketed, unkick'd, unslain, 
That wretched little Carcase you retain ; 
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The Beason is, not that the World wants Eyes, 

But thou'rt so mean ; they see, and they despise. , 

When fretful Porcupine^ with ranc'rous Will, 

From mounted Back shoots forth a harmless Quill, 

Cool the Spectators stand ; and all the while 

Upon the angry little Monster smile. 

Thus His with thee : while impotently safe 

You strike unwounding, we unhurt can laugh. 

Who hut must laugh, this bully when he sees, 

A puny insect shivering at a breeze f 

One over-match'd by ev'ry Blast of Wind, 

Insulting and provoking all Mankind. 

Poor Pope was indeed a most sickly and helpless little 
mortal, and coarse and bitter assailants, of whom he had 
plenty, would find material enough in his pergonal ap- 
pearance for their satires. 

His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a level with common 
tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. He was so weak as to stand 
in perpetual need of female attendance ; extremely sensible of cold, so 
that he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm 
linen with fine sleeves. 

When he rose, he was invested in boddice made of stiff canvas, 
being scarcely able to hold himself erect till they were laced ; and he 
then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. His legs 
were so slender that he enlarged their bulk with three pair of stockings, 
which were drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not able to dress 
or undress himself, and neither went to bed nor rose without help. His 
weakness made it very difficult for him to be clean.^ 

Pope speaks pathetically of * that long disease, my 
life/ and his weakness made him suspicious and irritable 
and spiteful. His success had aroused the envy and 
malice of a host of vulgar writers, like Dennis and Gil- 
don and Oldmixon and others, whose names live on in 
the 'Dunciad,* the poem in which Pope strives to crush 

them. 

^ Johnson. 
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This famous poem is somewhat tedious to read now, 
in spite of its brilliancy and wit ; but when it first ap- 
peared and while the miserable writers whom it attacked 
so pitilessly were living, the interest which it excited was 
intense. Four imperfect editions appeared in 1728, and 
a more complete one in the following year. To some of 
the editions there is. prefixed a narrative in which we are 
told— 

On the^day the book was first yended, a crowd of authors besieged 
the shop ; entreaties, adviceSi threats of law and battery, nay, cries of 
treason, were aU employed to hinder the coming out of the * Dunciad ; ' 
on the other side, Uie booksellers and hawkers made as great efforts to 
procure it. What could a few poor authors do against so great a majority 
as the publick ? There was no stopping a current with a finger ; so out 
it came. 

The poem seems to be suggested by the ' MacFleck- 
noe ' of Dryden, but the coarse abuse which is showered 
upon the dunces is more in the vein of Swift in his 
' Battle of the Books ' and in the * Tale of a Tub.' 

Colley Gibber, an actor and playwright, a gay and 
profligate old fellow, comes in for the greatest share of 
Pope's attack. He is represented sitting in his garret 
in Grub Street. 

Swearing and supperless the Hero sate ; 
Blasphemed his Gods, the Dice, and damn'd his Fate ; 
Then gnaw*d his Pen, then dash*d it on the ground. 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound ! 
Plung'd for his sense, but found no bottom there, 
Yet wrote and flounder'd on in mere despair. 

But soon the Goddess of Dulness enters with all her 
train, and chooses Gibber to be King of the Dunces. 

Thou, Gibber ! thou, his Laurel shalt support, 
FoUy, my son, has stiU a Friend at Court. 
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Lift up your gates, ye Princes, see him come ! 
Sound, sound, ye Viols ; be the Cat-call dumb. 
Bring, bring the madding Bay, the drunken Vine ; 
The creeping, dirty, courtly Ivy join. 
And thou 1 his Aid-de-Camp, lead on my sons. 
Light arm*d with Points, Antitheses, and Puns. 
Let Bawdry, Billingsgate, my daughters dear. 
Support his front, and Oaths bring up the rear. 

In the second book, in a parody of Milton's splendid 
lines, Gibber is described sitting in state to witness the 
sports and trials of skill of his subjects. 

High on a gorgeous seat, that far outshone 
Henley's gilt Tub, or Fleckno's Irish Throne, 
Or that where on her Curls the Public pours. 
All-bounteous, fragrant Grains and Golden showers, 
Great Cibber sate : — 

The games are held in the Strand, close to Holywell 
Street, and first there is a race of rival booksellers. 
Bernard Lintot, Pope's own bookseller, contends for the 
prize with Curll, an impudent pirate bookseller, to whom 
he owed many a grudge. 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. 
He left huge Lintot, and out-strip 't the wind. 
As when a dab-chick waddles through the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 
So lab*rifig on, with shoulders, hands and head. 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. 
With arms expanded Bernard rows his state. 
And left-legg'd Jacob seems to emulate. 



But as Curll runs he slips in a pool of filth and Lintot 
passes him : — 

Loud shout the band. 
And ' Bernard ! Bernard 1 ' rings through all the Strand. 

But Curll is up again in an instant. 
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Vig'rous he rises ; from th* effluvia strong 
Imbibes new life, and scours and stinks along ; 
Be-passes Lintot, vindicates the race, 
Nor heeds the brown dishonours of his face. 

The bards and scribblers next compete, and the scene 
is moved further eastward — 

To where Fleet-ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
Bolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 
The King of Dykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable, blots the silver flood. 
* Here strip, my children ! here at once leap in. 
Here prove who best can dash thro' thick and thin, 
And who the most in love of dirt excel, 
Or dark dexterity of groping well.* 

Other games and trials of skill follow, but they are 
too coarse for quotation, and Pope in writing them dis- 
honours himself as well as the miserable scribblers whom 
he describes. 

Towards the close of his life Pope added to the 
* Dunciad ' a fourth book, which is not so much an attack 
on particular individuals as a general satire on the 
philosophy and science and theology of the time. The 
closing lines have been greatly admired, and Thackeray 
says that in them * Pope shows himself the equal of all 
poets of all times.' 

She comes ! she comes 1 the sable Throne behold 

Of Night Primaeval, and of Chaos old ! 

Before her. Fancy's gilded clouds decay. 

And all its varying Bainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by pne, at dread Medea's strain, 

The sick'ning stars fade oi! th' etherial plain ; 

As Argus' eyes by Hermes' wand opprest, 

Clos'd one by one to everlasting rest ; 
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Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 
See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled. 
Mountains of Casuistry heap*d o*er her head 1 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heav'n before. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 
And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense ! 
See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 
In yain I they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Beligion blushing veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares Morality expires. 
Nor public Flame nor private, dares to shine ; 
Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpse divine ! 
Lo 1 thy dread Empire, Chaos ! is restor'd ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word : 
Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal Darkness buries All. 

After the completion of the three books of the ' Dun- 
ciad ' Pope's next great work was the ' Essay on Man/ 
a series of four epistles addressed to Bolingbroke, who 
indeed, it would seem, had suggested the plan and prompted 
Pope in the execution of the work. 

The late Lord Bathurst repeatedly assured me that he had read the 
whole scheme of the Essay on Man in the handwriting of Bolingbroke, 
and drawn up in a series of propositions which Pope was to versify and 
illustrate.^ 

And Bolingbroke in his letters to Pope traces the 
outline which he wishes his friend to fill up. 

My thoughts, in what order soever they flow, shall be communicated 
to you just as they pass through my mind, just as they use to be when 
we converse together on these, or any other subjects ; when we saunter 
alone, or as we have often done with good Arbuthnot, and the jocose 
dean of St. Patrick's, among the multiplied scenes of your little garden. 
That theatre is large enough for my ambition. 

> Warton. 
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The ' Essay' is intended, like Milton's great poem, 

* to vindicate the ways of God to man,' but to execute 
worthily such a task was beyond Pope's powers. Neither 
his imagination nor his philosophy was sufficiently pro- 
found, and the famous poem is little more than a render- 
ing into brilliant verse of the commonplaces of the philo- 
sophy of Locke and Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. 

Scattered through the poem are many of those fine 
lines which everyone remembers, and which have become 
as it were proverbs in the language. The following are 
a few, and there are many more : — 

'HoT^ springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 

Enow then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper Study of Mankind is Man, 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

The great truth which the poet seeks to establish is 

* that, of all possible systems, infinite wisdom has formed 
the best ; and that the seeming defects and blemishes in 
the universe conspire to its general beauty. ' * Some 
portion of this truth, if it be a truth, is set forth in the 
following noble line^ : — 

All are but parts of one stupendous Whole, 
"Whose Body Nature is, and God the Soul ; 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the Earth, as in th' Aethereal frame, 
Warms in the Sun, refreshes in the Breeze, 
Glows in the Stars, and blossoms in the Trees, 
Lives thro' all Life, extends thro' all Extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 



Warton. 
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Breathes in our soal, informs onr mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he boimds, connects, and equals all. 

The poem is closed with an address to Bolingbroke, 
which is very beautiful and pathetic. 

Come then, my Friend I my Genius I come along ; 
Oh Master of the Poet, and the Song ! 
And while the Muse now stoops, or now ascends. 
To Man's low Passions, or their glorious Ends, 
Teach me like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with Dignity, with Temper rise ; 
Form'd by thy Converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease. 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
Oh ! while along the stream of Time thy Name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little Bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the Triumph, and partake the Gale ? 
And shall this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my Guide, Philosopher, and Friend ? 
That, urg'd by thee, I tum'd the tuneful Art 
From Sounds to Things, from Fancy to the Heart ; 
For Wit's false Mirror held up Nature's Light ; 
Shew'd erring Pride, ^^hatever is, is Right, 

Pope continued his labours to the last. After the 
' Essay on Man ' he wrote the * Moral Essays,' a series 
of poetical epistles on the 'Characters of Men/ the 
* Characters of Women/ and on the * Use of Riches.' 
In these works are some of his most finely finished 
sketches, notably that of the death scene of the witty 
and profligate Duke of Buckingham, of the gay court 
of Charles II. 
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In the worst inn's worst room, with mat hali-hung ; 
The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock bed, but repair'd with straw. 
With tape-tyed curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangUng from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Villiers Ues— alas I how changed from him, 
That hf e of pleasure, and that soul of whim 1 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
Or just as gay, at Council, in a ring 
Of mimick'd Statesmen, and their merry King. 

In 1742 Pope added the fourth book to the * Dunciad/ 
and two years later the end came, and in May, at the 
age of fifty-six, he passed away as if in a sleep. 



BISHOP BERKELEY 



George Berkeley, the subtle and imaginative philosopher 
of a prosaic and unphilosophical age, was born in 1685 
in Kilkenny on the banks of the Nore. The vale of the 
Nore is beautiful, and its scenery was well fitted to feed 
and stimulate the dreamy nature of the boy. He spent 
four years in Kilkenny school, * the Eton of Ireland,' 
where Swift himself had been a scholar, and in 1700 he 
came to Trinity College, Dublin, where he remained for 
thirteen years. 

Locke's famous Essay was one of the textbooks in 
use at the university, and this with Plato's Dialogues 
seems to have been Berkeley's favourite reading, and his 
earliest writings were intended to further develop por- 
tions of the Essay or to combat parts of it which seemed 
to him to be erroneous. 

IT. B 
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In 1709 Berkeley published an * Essay towards a 
new Theory of Vision,' which is a development of some 
passages in Locke's second book. It is a very able and 
original piece of reasoning, and later researches have 
confirmed the truth of Berkeley's views. 

In the next year he published his * Treatise concern- 
ing the Principles of Human Knowledge,' in which he 
first unfolded his great doctrine that matter does not 
exist, that the universe consists only of spirits and ideas, 
and that these ideas preserve their beauty and perma- 
nence and order, because they exist also in the mind of 
God. 

It is an Opinion strangely prevailing amongst Men that Houses, 
Mountains, Bivers, and, in a word, all sensible Objects, have an Existence, 
Natural or Beal, distinct from their being perceived by the Understanding. 
But with how great an Assurance and Acquiescence so ever this Principle 
may be entertained in the World ; yet, whoever shall find in his Heart to 
call it in Question, may, if I mistake not, perceive it to involve a manifest 
Contradiction. For what are the fore-mentioned Objects but the things 
we perceive by Sense ; and what do we perceive besides our own Ideas or 
Sensations ? And is it not plainly repugnant that any one of these, or any 
Combination of them, should exist unperceived ? 

It is generally acknowledged that we know nothing 
except the sensations and ideas in our own minds, but it 
is generally assumed that there is a something, we know 
not what, an unknown material substance which is the 
cause of our sensations. But this assumption Berkeley 
declares to be most unreasonable. 

Some Truths there are so near and obvious to the Mind that a Man need 
only open his Eyes to see them. Such I take this Important one to be, 
to wit, that all the Choir of Heaven and Furniture of the Earth, in a word 
all those Bodies which compose the mighty Frame of the World, have 
not any Subsistence without a Mind, that their Being is to be perceived 
or known ; that consequently, so long as they are not actually perceivecl 
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by me, or do not exist in my Mind, or that of any other created Spirit, 
they mast either haye no Existence at all, or else subsist in the Mind of 
some eternal Spirit. 

In a work published a few years later, and entitled 
'Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous/ Ber- 
keley returns to this point and labours to render it clearer 
and more acceptable. 

When I deny sensible Things an Existence out of the Mind, I do not 
mean my Mind in particular, but all Minds. Kow it is plain they have 
an Existence exterior to my Mind, since I find them by Experience to be 
independent of it. There is, therefore, some other Mind wherein they 
exist during the Intervals between the Times of my perceiving them : As 
likewise they did before my Birth, and would do after my supposed An- 
nihilation. And as the same is true with regard to all other finite 
created Spirits, it necessarily follows there is an Omnijgre&eni Eternal 
Mindt which knows and comprehends all things, and exhibits them to 
our View in such a manner and according to such Bules as He Himself 
hath ordained, and are by us termed the laws of nature. 

Berkeley believed that his doctrine if accepted would 
become the surest safeguard against the scepticism and 
atheism which were growing so rapidly around him. 

As we have shewn the Doctrine of Matter (or corporeal Substance) to 
have been the main Pillar and Support of Scepticism^ so hkewise upon 
the same Foundation have been raised all the impious Schemes of Atheism 
and Irreligion. Nay, so great a difficulty hath it been thought to con- 
ceive Matter produced out of nothing, that the most celebrated among 
the ancient Philosophers, even of those who maintained the Being of a 
God, have thought Matter to be uncreated and co-eternal with him. How 
great a Friend material Substance hath been to Atheists in all Ages were 
needless to relate. All their monstrous Systems have so visible and 
necessary a dependence on it, that when this Comer-stone is once re- 
moved the whole Fabrick cannot choose but fall to the Ground ; insomuch 
that it is no longer worth while to bestow a particular Consideration on 
the Absurdities of every wretched Sect of Atheists, 

In 1713 Berkeley left Ireland and did not return for 

s 2 
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eight years. He came to London and was welcomed by 
his countrymen, Steele and Swift, and he also enjoyed 
the friendship of Addison and Pope. He spent several 
years in Italy, and his letters and journals give pleasant 
pictures of Italian scenes. 

In 1721 he was once more in Ireland, and three years 
later he was made Dean of Derry. But his heart was 
set on a * Scheme for converting the savage Americans 
to Christianity by a College to be erected in the Summer 
Islands,' i.e, the Bermudas. He came to London to urge 
his plans, and every obstacle yielded to the charm of his 
eloquence and enthusiasm. Subscriptions poured in and 
a royal grant of 20,000L was promised. In 1728 he set 
sail for America, and he waited in Ehode Island for the 
royal grant. But this never came, and in 1732 Berkeley 
was once more in Europe with his generous dream un- 
realised. 

During his retreat in the peaceful solitudes of Ehode 
Island he wrote * Alciphron ; or, the Minute Philosopher,' 
the most pleasing and popular of all his works, though 
not the one of most enduring value. It is a series of 
seven dialogues, in which the growing scepticism and 
immoraUty of the age are attacked. The minute philo- 
sophers are the sceptics, and in this work of Berkeley's 
they are represented by Alciphron and Lysicles, who 
speak in the most flippant style. 

Alciphron. — As to the Meditations of Scholars, what can they possibly 
be good for ? He that wants the proper Materials of Thought, may think 
and meditate for ever to no purpose : Those Cobwebs spun by Scholars 
out of their own Brains, being alike unserviceable, either for Use or Oma* 
ment. Proper Ideas or Materials are only to be got by frequenting good 
Ck)mpany. I know several Qentlenien who, since their Appearance in the 
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World, have spent as much time in rubbing off the rust and pedantry of 
a College Education as they had done before in acquiring it. 

Lysicles, — I'll undertake a Lad of fourteen, bred in the modem way, 
shall make a better Figure and be more considered in any Drawing-Boom 
or Assembly of polite People, than one of four-and-twenty who hath lain 
by a long time at School and College. He shall say better things in a 
better manner, and be more liked by good Judges. 

* Where doth he pick up all this Improvement ? ' asks 
one of the bystanders, and another sarcastically answers : 

Where our grave Ancestors would never have looked for it, in a Draw- 
ing-Boom, a Coffee House, a Chocolate House, at the Tavern, or Groom 
Porter's. In these and the like fashionable Places of Besort it is the 
Custom for polite Persons to speak freely on all Subjects, religious, moral, 
or political. So that a young Gentleman who frequents them is in the way 
of hearing many instructive Lectures, seasoned with Wit and Baillery, and 
uttered with Spirit. Three or four Sentences from a Man of quality, spoke 
with a good Air, make more Impression and convey more Knowledge than 
a dozen Dissertations in a dry. Academical way. You may now com> 
monly see (what no former Age ever saw) a young Lady, or a Petit Maitre, 
nonplus a Divine, or an old-fashioned Gentleman who hath read many 
a Greek and Latin Author, and spent much Time in hard methodical 
Study. 

In 1734 Berkeley was made Bishop of Cloyne, and 
he spent eighteen years of almost unbroken seclusion in 
this little village city in Cork. 

He rose constantly between three and four o'clock in the morning, 
and summoned his family to a lesson on the base viol from an Italian 
master he kept in the house for the instruction of his children, though 
the bishop himself had no ear for music. He spent the rest of the 
morning, and often a great part of the day, in Study ; his favourite 
author, from whom many of his notions were borrowed, was Plato. 

Cloyne, though it gives name to the see, is, in fact, no better than a 
village : it is not reasonable, therefore, to expect much industry or in- 
genuity in the inhabitants. Yet, whatever article of cloathing they could 
possibly manufacture there, the bishop would have from no other place ; 
and chose to wear ill cloathes and worse wigs, rather than suffer the 
poor of the town to remain unemployed. 
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Berkeley's last important work was ' Siris, a Chain of 
Philosophical Eeflections and Inquiries concerning the 
Virtues of Tar Water.* The bishop had learnt the use of 
this medicine from the Indians and negroes in America, 
and he now regarded it as a universal remedy, and he 
relates some marvellous cures which he had seen effected 
by its means. But the ' Siris ' contains much more than 
this, and the chain of reasoning rises by gradual ascents 
into the highest regions of transcendental philosophy. 

Berkeley's last days were spent away from Ireland. 
Domestic bereavements had made Cloyne distasteful to 
him, and he longed to give up his bishopric and seek a 
retreat in Oxford. In August 1752, his wishes were 
reaUsed, and he enjoyed a few months of quiet literary 
work in Oxford, but in the following January his life 
came suddenly and silently to an end. 



TWO LETTER WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. One of the most de- 
lightful portions of old French literature of the seven- 
teenth century is the collection of letters of Madame de 
Sevigne, but the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
are fully as entertaining. They sparkle with wit and 
pleasantry, and are marked too by a robust good sense 
and freedom from affectation. 

The writer was born in 1690, and was the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Kingston. Her father was a 
member of the famous Kit-Cat club, and the little Lady 
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Mary was brought, at the age of eight, to the club, and 
was the toast of the evening. 

* Pleasure,* she says, ' was too poor a word to express my sensations. 
They amounted to ecstasy. Never again throughout my whole life did I 
pass so happy an evening.' 

She lost her mother at a very early age, but she was 
carefully educated under the superintendence of Bishop 
Burnet. In 1712 she married Edward Wortley Montagu, 
and four years later he was sent on an embassy to Con- 
stantinople. His wife accompanied him, and she wrote 
a series of most interesting letters, a few of them to the 
poet Pope, who was then her friend, but most of them to 
her sister, the Countess of Mar. 

She describes some of the hardships of travelling. 

The kingdom of Bohemia is the most desert of any I have seen in 
Germany. The villages are so poor, and the post-houses so miserable, 
that clean straw and fair water are blessings not always to be met with, 
and better accommodation not to be hoped for. Though I carried my 
own bed with me, I could not sometimes find a place to set it up in ; and 
I rather chose to travel all night, as cold as it is, wrapped up in my furs, 
than go into the common stov«s which are filled with a mixture of all 
sorts of ill scents. 

In one of her letters to Pope she gives a delightful 
description of the country round the city of Adrianople. 

I am at this moment writing in a house situated on the banks of the 
Hebrus, which runs under my chamber window. My garden is full of 
cypress trees, upon the branches of which several couple of true turtles 
are saying soft things to one another from morning to night. 

The summer is already far advanced in this part of the world ; and 
for some miles around Adrianople the whole ground is laid out in gardens, 
and the banks of the rivers are set out with rows of fruit trees, under 
which all the most considerable Turks divert themselves every evening ; 
not with walking, that is not one of their pleasures, but a set party of 
them choose out a green spot where the shade is very thick, and there 
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they spread a carpet on which they sit drinking their coffee, and are 
generally attended by some slave with a fine voice, or that plays on some 
instrument. 

The young lads generally divert themselves with making garlands 
for their favourite lambs, which I have often seen painted and adorned 
with flowers, lying at their feet while they sung or played. It is not 
that they ever read romances, but these are the ancient amusements 
here, and as natural to them as cudgel playing and foot-ball to our British 
swains ; the softness and warmth of the climate forbidding all rough 
exercises, which were never so much as heard of amongst them, and 
naturally inspiring a laziness and aversion to labour which the great 
plenty indulges. 

She then tells Pope she has read his translation 
of Homer with much pleasure, and she goes on to describe 
the old Greek customs which she still sees around her. 

The snowy veil that Helen throws over her face is still fashionable ; 
and I never see half a dozen of old bashaws with their reverend beards, 
sitting basking in the sun, but I recollect good king Priam and his coun- 
sellors. 

Their manner of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is said to 
have danced on the banks of Eurotas. The great lady still leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troup of young girls who imitate her steps, 
and, if she sings, make up the chorus. The tunes are extremely gay and 
lively, yet with something in them wonderfully soft. The steps are varied 
according to the pleasure of her that leads the dance, but always in 
exact time, and infinitely more agreeable than any of our dances, at least 
in my opinion. I sometimes make one in the train, but am not skilful 
enough to lead ; these are the Grecian dances, the Turkish being very 
different. 

In another letter she describes the practice of inocu- 
lating for the smallpox, and she was the means of intro- 
ducing this most beneficial practice into England. 

The smallpox, so fatal and so general amongst us, is here entirely 
harmless by the invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. 
There is a set of old women who make it their business to perform the 
operation every autumn, in the month of September, when the great heat 
is abated. People send to one another to know if any of their family 
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has a mind to have the smallpox ; they make parties for this purpose, 
and when they are met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together), the old 
woman comes with a nut-shell full of the matter of the best sort of small- 
pox, and asks what vein you please to have opened. She immediately 
rips open that you offer to her with a large needle (which gives you 
no more pain than a common scratch), and puts into the vein as much 
matter as can lie upon the head of her needle, and after that binds up 
the little wound with a hollow bit of shell ; and in this manner opens 
four or five veins. 

The children, or young patients, play together all the rest of the day, 
and are in perfect health to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize 
them, and they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. They have 
very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, which never mark, and 
in eight days* time they are as well as before their illness. 

In 1718 Lady Mary returned with her husband to 
England, and in response to Pope's earnest invitation 
she became his neighbour at Twickenham. But after 
a time the close friends became bitter enemies, and as 
each possessed a witty tongue and a facile pen, they 
wrote most stinging verses upon each other. 

In 1739 Lady Mary went abroad once more and lived 
alone in Italy, sometimes at Venice, or Genoa, or Naples, 
but chiefly at Louvere, a pleasant place on the lake Iseo 
in the Milanese territory. From thence she wrote a 
series of interesting letters, chiefly to her daughter, the 
Countess of Bute. 

She thus describes her life at Louvere. 

I generally rise at six, and as soon as I have breakfasted, put myself 
at the head of my needle-women and work with them till nine. I then 
inspect my dairy, and take a turn among my poultry, which is a very 
large inquiry. I have at present 200 chickens, besides turkeys, geese, 
ducks, and peacocks. 

At eleven o'clock I retire to my books ; I dare not indulge myself on 
that pleasure above an hour. At twelve I constantly dine, and sleep 
after dmner till about three. I then send for some of my old priests, 
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and either play at piquet or whist till 'tis cool enough to go out. One 
evening I walk in my wood where I often sup, take the air on horse 
back the next, and go on the water the third. 

She was eager to receive any notable new books that 
appeared in England, and she passed shrewd judgments 
upon many of them. 

In 1761 Lady Mary, after an absence of twenty-two 
years, returned to England, but died the next year. 

Horace Walpole's letters are quite as entertaining 
as those of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, but they have 
a stronger tincture of playful malice, and we do not find 
in them any of the beautiful descriptions which abound 
in Lady Mary's letters. 

He was the youngest son of the famous statesman 
Sir Eobert Walpole, was born in 1717, and lived nearly 
to the end of the century. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and in 1739 he travelled on the Continent in 
company with the poet Gray who had been his school- 
fellow. 

In Paris they witnessed the funeral of a Marshal of 
France. 

A long procession of flambeaux and friars ; no plumes, trophies, 
banners, led horses, scutcheons, or open chariots ; nothing but * friars, 
white, black, and grey, with aU their trumpery.* This goodly ceremony 
began at nine at night, and did not finish till three this morning ; for 
each church they passed, they stopped for a hymn and holy water. By 
the bye, some of these choice monks who watched the body while it lay 
in state, fell asleep one night, and let the tapers catch fire of the rich 
velvet mantle, lined with ermine and powdered with gold flower-de-luces, 
which melted the lead coffin, and burnt off the feet of the deceased before 
it wakened them. 

In Florence he saw Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
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who was now fifty years old, and he gives a most unflatter- 
ing description of her. 

Did I tell you lady Mary Wortley is here ? She laughs at my lady W., 
Bcolda my Lady Pomfret, and is laughed at by the whole town. Her 
dress, her avarice, and her impudence, must amaze anyone that never 
heard her name. She wears a foul mob that does not cover her greasy, 
black locks that hang loose, never combed or curled ; an old mazarine 
blue wrapper, that gapes open and discovers a canvass petticoat. Her 
face swelled violently on one side, partly covered with a plaister, and 
partly with white paint, which for cheapness she has bought so coarse 
that you would not use it to wash a chimney. 

In 1741 he was hack in London, and he soon after- 
wards entered parUament. He witnessed the trial and 
condemnation of the Scotch rebels of 1745, and he speaks 
thus of one of them : — 

Old Balmerino keeps up his spirits to the same pitch of gaiety. In 
the cell at Westminster he showed lord Kilmarnock how he must lay his 
head ; bid him not winch, lest the stroke should cut his skull or his 
shoulders ; and advised him to bite his lips. As they were to return, he 
begged they might have another bottle together, as they should never 
meet any more till , and then pointed to his neck. 

A year or two later Walpole bought a pretty villa at 
Strawberry Hill and gathered into it a rare collection of 
books and pictures and curiosities. He thus describes 
it:— 

It is a little play-thing house, the prettiest bawble you ever saw. It 
is set in enamelled meadows, with filigree hedges. 

* A small Euphrates through the piece is roU'd, 
And little finches wave their wings in gold.' 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me continually 
with coaches and chaises ; barges, as solemn as barons of the exchequer, 
move under my window ; Bichmond-hill and Ham-walks bound my pro- 
spect ; but, thank God ! the Thames is between me and the duchess of 
Queensberry. Dowagers, as plenty as flounders, inhabit all around, and 
Pope's ghost is just now skiroming under my window by a most poetical 
moonlight. 
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He cordially detested the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
one of his father's opponents and supplanters, and he 
thus describes the duke's visit to Court when he was to 
be prime minister in 1754 : — 

On Friday this angust remnant of the Pelhams went to court for the 
first time. At the foot of the stairs he cried and sunk down ; the yeo- 
men of the guard were forced to drag him up under the arms. When 
the closet door opened, he flung himself at his length at the king's feet, 
sobbed and cried, * God bless your majesty I God preserve your majesty ! * 
and lay there howling and embracing the king's knees with one foot so 
extended that my lord Cm who was luckily in waiting, and begged the 
standers-by to retire with * For God's sake, gentlemen, don't look at a 
great man in distress,' endeavouring to shut the door, caught his grace's 
foot, and made him roar out with pain. 

In 1760 Walpole was present at the funeral of George 
II., and in his description the scene loses its solemnity 
and becomes dismal and ludicrous. 

When we came to the chapel of Henry the Seventh, aU solemnity and 
decorum ceased ; no order was observed ;- people sat or stood where they 
could or would ; the yeomen of the guard were crying out for help, op- 
pressed by the immense weight of the cofl&n ; the bishop read sadly, and 
blundered in the prayers ; the fine chapter Man that is bom of a woman 
was chaunted, not read ; and the anthem, besides being immeasurably 
tedious, would have served as well for a nuptial. 

The real serious part was the figure of the duke of Cumberland, 
heightened by a thousand melancholy circumstances. He had a dark 
brown adonis, and a cloak of black cloth with a train of five yards. 
Attending the funeral of a father could not be pleasant ; his leg extremely 
bad, yet forced to stand upon it near two hours ; his face bloated and 
distorted with his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, too, one of 
his eyes ; and placed over the mouth of the vault, into which in all pro- 
bability he must himself so soon descend ; think how unpleasant a situa- 
tion ! He bore it all with a firm and unaffected countenance. 

This grave scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque duke of New- 
castle. He fell into a fit of crying the moment he came into the chapel, 
and flung himself back in a stall, the archbishop hovering over him with 
a smelling bottle ; but in two minutes his curiosity got the better of his 
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fiypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with his glass to spy who was, 
or was not, there, spying with one hand, and mopping his eyes with the 
other. Then returned the fear of catching cold ; and the duke of Cum- 
berland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down, and, 
turning round, found it was the duke of Newcastle standing upon his 
train to avoid the chill of the marble. 

Walpole wrote ' The Castle of Otranto,' a novel which 
was once famous, the ' Anecdotes of Painting/ a work 
which is still interesting, besides several other works, 
but his letters are best of all. 

He died in 1797, and a few weeks before his death he 
draws a melancholy picture of himself. 

At home I see only a few charitable elders, except about fourscore 
nephews and nieces of various ages who are each brought to me once 
a year to stare at me as the Methusalem of the family ; and they can 
only speak of their own contemporaries, which interest me no more than 
if they talked of their dolls, or bats and balls. 



BISHOP BUTLER 



The eighteenth century has received condemnation 
from all kinds of men. Dr. Pusey speaks of it as * the 
deadest and shallowest period of English theology and 
of the English church.' Mark Pattison describes it as 
' an age destitute of depth or earnestness ; an age whose 
poetry was without romance, whose philosophy was with- 
out insight, and whose public men were without 
character.' The pictures of Hogarth bear witness to the 
great prevalence of cruelty, drunkenness, and other vices, 
and the philosopher David Hartley speaks of ' the great 
growth of atheism and infidelity, particularly amongst 
the governing parts of these States,' and of ' the open 
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and abandoned lewdness to which great numbers of both 
sexes, especially in the high ranks of life, have given 
themselves up.' 

The witty Lady Mary Wortley Montagu says that 

honour, virtue, reputation, etc., which we used to hear of in our nursery, 
are as much laid aside and forgotten as crumpled ribands ; and the ap- 
pellation of rake, is as genteel in a woman as in a man of quality. And 
I was told by a very good author, who is deep in the secret, that at this 
very minute there is a bill cooking-up, at Sir Bobert Walpole's hunting 
seat in Norfolk, to have not taken out of the Commandments and clapped 
into the Creed, in the ensuing session of parliament. 

Such a condition of things was the outcome of various 
causes which are not easy to trace, but the prevailing 
philosophy had no doubt much to do with it. Locke 
himself, says Carlyle, though a humble-minded and 
religious man, had paved the way for banishing religion 
from the world. 

Freethinkers abounded: Shaftesbury and Boling- 
broke, Collins and Toland, Tindal and Woolston and 
others ; and Bishop Butler, of whom we have now to 
speak, says in the introduction to his great work : — 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many Persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a Subject of Inquiry ; but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it 
as if, in the present Age, this were an agreed Point amongst all People of 
Discernment ; and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal Sub- 
ject of Mirth and Ridicule, as it were by Way of Reprisals, for its having 
BO long interrupted the Pleasures of the World. 

Joseph Butler was born in 1692 at Wantage, where his 
father was a prosperous linen and woollen draper. He 
was carefully educated at a dissenting Academy at 
Tewkesbury, and several youths who afterwards rose to 
eminence were his schoolfellows. 
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Dr. Samuel Clarke was at that time the ablest meta- 
physician in England, and he had recently written * A 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God/ which 
work greatly interested Butler, and a series of five letters 
with answers which passed between him and Dr. Clarke 
have been preserved. 

In the first of these letters Butler says : — 

I have made it, sir, my business, ever since I thought myself capable 
of such sort of reasoning, to prove to myself the being and attributes of 
God. And being sensible that it is a matter of the last consequence, I 
endeavoured, after a demonstrative proof, not only more fully to satisfy 
my own mind, but also in order to defend the great truths of natural 
religion, and those of the Christian revelation which follow from them, 
against all opposers ; but must own with concern that hitherto I have 
been unsuccessful ; and though I have got very probable arguments, yet 
I can go but a very little way with demonstration in the proof of those 
things. 

Butler was at this time only twenty-one, and the letter 
is interesting as showing that his mind had already taken 
its final bent. 

In 1714 he went to Oxford, but the course of study was 
distasteful to him. 

We are obliged to misspend so much time here in attending frivolous 
lectures and unintelligible disputations, that I am quite tired out with 
such a disagreeable way of trifling. 

A few years later he was ordained, and in 1718 he 
was appointed preacher at the EoUs Chapel. This post 
he retained for eight years, and fifteen sermons have 
been preserved of the many which he preached there. 

The first three * On Human Nature' are especially 
famous, and from them Sir James Mackintosh declared 
he * had learnt all his philosophy.' In these sermons 
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Butler combated the ignoble views of human nature 
held by Hobbes of Malmesbury and some other philoso* 
phers, who regarded the state of nature as a state of war, 
and who held that benevolence and pity were only forms 
of self-love, and charity only a gratification of our love 
of power. 

Butler on the other hand maintained : — 

It is as manifest that we were made for Society and to promote the 
Happiness of it, as that we were intended to take Care of our own Life 
and Health and private good. 

As there is no such Thing as Self -hatred, so neither is there any such 
Thing as Ill-will in one Man towards another, Emulation and Resentment 
being away ; whereas there is plainly Benevolence or Good-will ; there is 
no such thing as Love of Injustice, Oppression, Treachery, Ingratitude, 
but only eager Desires after such and such external Goods ; which, ac- 
cording to a very ancient Observation, the most abandoned would choose 
to obtain by innocent Means if they were as easy and as effectual to 
their End. 

In 1725 Butler received the rich living of Stanhope 
in Weardale, and in the deep seclusion of this distant 
parish he spent seven years in writing his great work 
' The Analogy of Eeligion, Natural and Eevealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature.' 

He takes in this work as a kind of text a remark of 
Origen that 

he who believes the Scripture to have proceeded from Him who is the 
Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same sort of Difficulties in 
it as are found in the Constitution of Nature. 

And to this Butler himself adds that 

he who denies the Scripture to have been from God on Account of these 
difficulties, may, for the very same Reason, deny the World to have been 
formed by Him. On the other hand, if there be an Analogy or Likeness 
between that System of Things and Dispensation of Providence which 
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j^yelation informs us of, and that System of Things and Dispensation of 
Providence, which Experience together with Reason informs us of, i.e. the 
known Course of Nature ; this is a Presumption that they have both the 
same Author and Cause. 

The ' Analogy ' is therefore no answer to Atheists, nor 
was it intended to be so, but it has always been considered 
to be a complete an masterly answer to those who re- 
cognise God as the Creator and ruler of the world, but 
who yet rejected the revelation of God in the Bible as 
being contrary to reason. 

Butler felt that the evidence which he had offered was 
probable not demonstrative, and he gives in his introduc- 
tion some pregnant remarks on probability. 

Probable Evidence, in its very Nature, affords but an imperfect kind 
of Information, and is to be considered as relative only to Beings of limited 
Capacities. For Nothing which is the possible object of Knowledge, 
whether past, present, or future, can be probable to an infinite Intelli- 
gence ; since it cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself, certainly 
true, or certainly false. But to Us, Probability is the very Guide of Life. 

In Questions of Difficulty, or such as are thought so, where more satis- 
factory Evidence cannot be had, or is not seen ; if the Result of Examina- 
tion be that there appears upon the whole any, the lowest Presumption 
on One side and none on the Other, or a greater Presumption on One side, 
though in the lowest Degree greater, this determines the Question, even 
in matters of peculation ; and in matters of Practice will lay us under 
an absolute and formal Obligation, in point of Prudence and of Interest, 
to act upon that Presumption or low Probability, though it be so low as 
to leave the Mind in very great Doubt which is the Truth. For suriely a 
Man is as really bound in Prudence to do what upon the whole appears, 
according to the best of his Judgment, to be for his Happiness, as what 
he certainly knows to be so. 

In the opening chapter of the second part of the 
work, he speaks thus of the importance of Christianity : 

Some Persons, upon Pretence of the Sufficiency of the Light of Nature 
avowedly reject all Bevelatiou as in its very Notion incredible, and what 
IV, F 
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must be fictitious. And indeed it is certain no Bevelation woald have 
been given, had the Light of Natnre been sufficient in such a Sense as to 
render one not wanting and useless. 

But no Man, in Seriousness and Simplicity of Mind, can possibly 
think it so, who considers the State of Beligion in the heathen World 
before Revelation, and its present State in those Places which have 
borrowed no Light from it ; particularly *the Doubtfulness of some of the 
greatest Men concerning things of the utmost Importance, as well as the 
natural Inattention and Ignorance of Mankind in general. It is im- 
possible to say who would have been able to have reasoned out That 
whole System which we call natural Beligion in its genuine Simplicity, 
clear of Superstition ; but there is certainly no Ground to affirm that the 
Generality could. If they could, there is no Sort of Probability that they 
would. So that to say, Bevelation is a thing superfluous, what there was 
no Need of, and what can be of no Service ; is, I think, to talk quite wildly 
and at random. Nor would it be more extravagant to affirm that Man- 
kind is so entirely at ease in the present State, and Life so compleatly 
happy, that it is a Contradiction to suppose our Condition capable of 
being, in any Bespect, better. 

In 1786 the * Analogy ' was pubKshed, and attr8.cted 
much attention. Queen Caroline had always been fond 
df philosophical and theological discussions, and she read 
the work with interest, and two years later Butler was 
made Bishop of Bristol. In 1747 he was offered the pri- 
macy, but he declined the honour ; two years later he 
was offered and he accepted the great see of Durham, the 
King himself pressing it upon him. 

He held the see for less than two years, and the only 
memorial left us of this period is his * Charge to the 
Clergy ' in 1751. The tone of this Charge is melancholy 
and desponding. 

It is impossible for Me, My Brethren, upon our first Meeting of this 
Kind, to forbear lamenting with You the general Decay of Beligion in 
this Nation ; which is now observed by every One, and has been for 
some Time the Complaint of all serious Persons. The Influence of it ia 
more and more wearing out ef the Minds of Men, even of those who do 
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Hot pretend to enter into Speculations upon the Subject : But the number 
of those who do, and who profess themselves Unbelievers, increases, and 
with their Numbers their Zeal. Zeal — 'tis natural to ask — for what ? 
Why, truely, for nothing, but against every Thing that is Good and 
Sacred amongst us. 

In 1752 his health rapidly failed, and he died at Bath 
after a short illness, and was buried in his old cathedral 
at Bristol. 



THOMAS GRAY 

The age which immediately succeeded Pope was unfavour- 
able to poetry, and though a crowd of writers appeared, 
Glover and Mason, and Shenstone and Akenside, and 
others, they are scarcely worthy of mention. It was an 
age of prose, and it has been doubted if even the great 
master Pope himself was fully worthy of the name of 
poet. Coleridge describes the poetry of the period as 

* translations of prose thoughts into poetic language,' and 
says its excellence * consisted in just and acute observa- 
tions on men and manners in an artificial state of society 
as its matter and substance ; and, in the logic of wit, 
conveyed in smooth and epigrammatic couplets as its 
form.' ^ 

In this unpropitious time fell the life of Gray, a man 
of exquisite taste and of genuine poetic spirit, who yet 
achieved so little ; and Matthew Arnold traces this poverty 
of achievement to the chilling influence of the time. 

* Coming when he did, and endowed as he was, he was a 
maa born out of date, a man whose full spiritual flowering 
was impossible.' 
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Gray was born in Cornhill in 1716, and his fathel*, 
like Milton's, was a scrivener. He was unkind to his 
wife, and neglectful of his children. Thomas was the 
only child who lived out of a family of twelve, and he 
owed much more to his uncles and aunts than to his 
father. 

In 1727 he went to Eton, and there commenced the 
friendship with Horace Walpole which, save for one 
interval, lasted till Gray's death. In 1784 they pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, where iwo of Gray's uncles were 
Fellows of colleges. Another Eton companion, named 
West, whom Gray dearly loved, had gone to Oxford; 
and now began that series of letters which, more than 
his poems, reveal to us the fine sympathetic nature ot 
Gray. 

Gray spent his summer vacations at his uncle's house 
at Burnham in Buckinghamshire, and in a letter to 
Walpole we get a pleasant picture of the youth studying 
at the feet of the famous Burnham Beeches. 

I have, at the distance of half a mile through a green lane, a forest 
(the vulgar caU it a common) all my own, at least as good as so, for I 
spy no human thing in it but myself. It is a. little chaos of mountains 
and precipices ; mountains, it is true, that do not ascend much above the 
clouds, nor are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover cliff ; but just 
such hills as people who love their necks as well as I do, may venture to 
climb, and crags that give the eye as much pleasure as if they were 
dangerous ; both vale and hill are covered with most venerable beeches, 
and other very reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient people, 
are always dreaming out their old stories to the winds. 

At the foot of one of these squats me (U Penseroso), and there 
grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The timorous hare and 
sportive squirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradise, before he 
had an Eve ; but I think he did not use to read Virgil as I commonly 
do there. 
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In 1739 he accompanied Walpole on a tour to the 
•Continent, and in a series of thirty letters to his mother 
.and father, and to his friend West, he gives a full and 
pleasant account of his travels. The following extract 
is from a letter to his mother from Eheims. 

The other evening we happened to be got together in a company of 
eighteen people, men and women of the best fashion here, at a garden 
in the town to walk, when one of the ladies bethought herself of asking, 
* Why should not we sup here ? ' Immediately the cloth was laid by 
the side of a fountain under the trees, and a very elegant supper served 
up, after which another said, * Come, let us sing,' and directly began 
herself ; from singing we insensibly fell to dancing, and singing in a 
round, when somebody mentioned the violins, and immediately a company 
of them was ordered. Minuets were begun in the open air, and then came 
country dances, which held till four o'clock next morning, at which 
.hour the gayest lady there, proposed that such as were weary should get 
into their coaches, and the rest of them should dance before them with 
the music in the van ; and in this manner we paraded through all the 
principal streets of the city, and waked everybody in it. 

The two friends crossed the Alps and spent a con- 
siderable time in Genoa, Eome, Naples, and Florence. 
Gray returned home alone in 1741, having quarrelled 
with and parted from Walpole, but their friendship was 
renewed a few years later. 

In 1742 Gray suffered a severe loss in the death of 
his friend West. His father also had recently died, and 
his mother and her sister retired from Cornhill to the 

. home of another widowed sister at Stoke Pogis, and Gray 
spent a good portion of the spring and summer in this 
pleasant village, and wrote there his earliest English odes 
' On the Spring,' * On a distant Prospect of Eton College,' 
and ' To Adversity,' and he also in the sam^ year began 

-his famous ' Elegy/ 
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In these poems a pensive melancholy is expressed in 
most melodious verse. In the ' Ode to Spring,' after de- 
scribing the gay insects glancing in the bright sunbeams, 
he says : 

To Contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of Man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 
Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter through life's little day, 

In Fortune's varying colours dress 'd : 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chill'd by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

Gray now returned to Cambridge and made it his 
home, living first at Peterhouse, and moving in 1756 to 
Pembroke College, but ever at holiday-time he would re- 
turn to his mother's and aunt's house at Stoke Pogis. 
lie was now reconciled to Walpole, and he enclosed in a 
letter to him in 1747 the charming little poem * On the 
death of a favourite cat.' 

In 1750, during his summer visit to Stoke, he put the 
last touches to the * Elegy,' and sent it to Walpole, who was 
delighted with it and foresaw its instant success. It was 
passed from hand to hand in manuscript, and found its 
way into the magazines. Early in 1751 it was published, 
and it went through four editions in two months, and 
innumerable editions followed. Even the surly Johnson, 
who did not love Gray, says of the 'Elegy,' 'Had Gray 
written often thus, it had been vain to blame and useless 
to praise him.' 

From a poem so well known it is scarcely needful to 
give extracts, but a stanza which the fastidious taste of 
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the poet finally led him to omit may be given on account 
of its beauty. 

There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are showers of yiolets found ; 
. The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

In the early editions this stood immediately before 
the epitaph, but Gray omitted it because he thought it 
was too long a parenthesis in this place. Byron's com- 
ment on it is, * As fine a stanza as any in his " Elegy." 
I wonder that he could have the heart to omit it.' 

Among others into whose hands the manuscript of the 
' Elegy ' came was Lady Cobham, who lived close by in 
the Manor House at Stoke, and who now greatly wished 
to know the poet. She therefore prevailed upon her 
guest Lady Schaub, who was a friend of a friend of Gray's, 
to accompany her niece Miss Speed in a morning call 
upon the poet. Gray had gone out for a walk, but the 
incident led to a warm and lasting friendship, and it was 
commemorated in the liveliest of all Gray's poems, ' The 
Long Story,' from which a few stanzas may be given. 

The heroines undertook the task. 

Through lanes unknown, o'er stiles they ventured ; 
Bapp'd at the door, nor staid to ask. 

But bounce into the parlour entered. 

The trembling family they daunt ; 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Bummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 

And upstairs in a whirlwind rattle. 

Each hole and cupboard they explore, 

Each creek and cranny of his chamber. 
Bun hurry-skurry round the floor, 

And o'er the bed and tester clamber; 
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Into the drawers and china pry, 

Papers and books, a huge imbroglio ! 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 

Or creased, like dog's-ears in a folio. 

A few years later Gray finished the first of his Pin- 
daric odes, ' The Progress of Poesy/ and s^nt it to a friend 
with the remark — 

If this be as tedious to yon as it has grown to me, I shall be sorry 
that I sent it you. I desire you would by no means suffer it to be copied, 
nor even show it unless to very few. 

Some of the best judges have expressed high admira- 
tion for this poem, but it can never become popular like 
the ' Elegy.' The following extract from ' The Progress 
of Poesy ' is Gray's noble celebration of the three great 
masters of EngKsh song. 

Far from the sun and summer gale 
In thy green lap was Nature's Darling laid. 
What time, where lucid Avon stray'd, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched iorth his little arms and smiled. 

* This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
Bichly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears. 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of Ecstasy, 
The secrets of the abyss to spy : 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time ; 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
WThere angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless nighty 
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Behold where Dryden's less presiunptuouB car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of eiherial race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 

His second Pindaric ode, ' The Bard,' was finished in 
1757, and a few other odes, ' The Fatal Sisters,' * The 
Descent of Odin,' *The Triumphs of Owen,' and the 
* Death of Hoel,' followed in later years, and were the 
fruits of Gray's researches into early Scandinavian and 
Welsh literature. 

During 1759 and the two following years he lived 
in London, in Bloomsbury, in order to avail himself of 
the antiquarian treasures of the newly opened British 
Museum. He was preparing materials for a history of 
English poetry, but failing health and spirits caused 
him to abandon a plan which he was so admirably fitted 
to execute, and his collections passed into the hands of 
Warton. And it may be well to quote here an extract 
from a tribute of praise, which was published soon after 
Gray's death by the Eev. W. Temple, a friend who knew 
him well. 

Perhaps Mr. Gray was the most learned man in Europe ; he was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of Science, and 
not superficially but thoroughly. He knew every branch of history, both 
natural and civil ; had read all the original historians of England, France, 
and Italy, and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, 
politics, made a principal part of his plan of study. Voyages and travels 
of aU sorts were his favourite amusement, and he had a fine taste in 
painting, prints, architecture, and gardening. 

The last seven years of Gray's life were passed at 

Cambridge, and as his mother and aunts were dead, he 

spent his summer holidays with various friends in travels 

• to the South ^d West qf England^ to Cumberland and 
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to the Highlands. His letters, especially those from the 
Lake District, are delightful, and Dr. Johnson says : 

He that reads his epistolary narration wishes that to travel and to 
tell his travels had been more of his employment. 

Gray died at Cambridge in July 1771. 



THE NOVELISTS 



The Georgian age, with its low aims and ideals of life, 
could produce no great masterpiece in poetry, but in the 
humbler field of prose romance great things were achieved, 
and * Tom Jones ' and * Clarissa Harlowe ' stand unrivalled 
still. 

The first of the great novelists was Daniel Defoe, who 
was born in 1661, and who, till he was nearly sixty, spent 
his busy life in pamphleteering, using his pen sometimes 
for one party and sometimes for another, but always for 
liberty and progress. ' The Essay on Projects,' * The 
True-Born Englishman,' and the ironical * Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters,' are some of his chief political 
works. 

Defoe possessed the power of rendering a narrative 
wonderfully real and lifelike by the addition of little 
circumstantial touches, and this is well shown in his 
* Journal of the Plague Year,' and in the ' Account of 
the Great Storm of 1703.' 

His masterpiece, ' Robinson Crusoe,' was written in 
1719, and it was based upon the real adventures of the 
Scotch mariner Alexander Selkirk. The book was a 
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^reat success, and Defoe followed it up by -writing ' Cap- 
tain Singleton,' ' Colonel Jack,' * Moll of Flanders,' and 
other stories, in all of which there is the same lifelike 
reality, but they lack the simplicity and unity of ' Crusoe.' 
As an example of Defoe's style, we may take an ex- 
tract from ' Colonel Jack,' in which two lads share and 
spend their first day's pilferings in Bartholomew Fair, 

* And what will you do with it now, Jack ? * said I. * I do I ' says he ; * the 
first thing I do I'll go into Rag Fair, and buy me a pair of shoes and 
stockings.' * That's right,' says I, * and so will I too.' So away we went 
together, and we bought each of us a pair of Rag Fair stockings in the 
first place for fivepence, not fivepence a pair, but fivepence together; 
and good stockings they were too, much above our wear, I assure you. 

We found it more difficult to fit ourselves with shoes ; but at last, 
having looked a great while before we could find any good enough for us, 
we found a shop very well stored, and of these we bought two pairs for 
sixteenpence. 

We put them on immediately, to our great comfort, for we had neither 
of us had any stockings to our legs that had any feet to them for a long 
time. I found myself so refreshed with having a pair of warm stockings 
on, and a pair of dry shoes— things, I say, which I had not been acquainted 
with a great while— that I began to call to my mind my being a gentle- 
man, and now I thought it began to come to pass. 

Samuel Richardson, the author of * Clarissa,' was 
born in Derbyshire in 1689, and his father was a joiner. 
He received little education, but he was fond of reading, 
and like Scott he became famous among his companions 
as a teller of stories. 

My schoolfellows used to call me Serums and Gravity, and five of 
them particularly delighted to single me out either for a walk, or at their 
father's houses or at mine to tell them stories, as they phrased it. Some 
I told them from my reading, as true ; others from my head, as mere 
invention, of which they would be most fond, and often were affected by 
them. All my stories carried with them, I am bold to say, a useful 
moraU 
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Not, however, with boys only were Eichardson's special 
talents in request. 

I was an early fayoorite with all the young women of taste and read- 
ing in the neighbourhood. Half a dozen of them, when met to work with 
their needles, used, when they got a book they liked, and thought I should, 
to borrow me to read to them, their mothers sometimes with them ; and 
both mothers and daughters used to be pleased with the observations 
th^y put me upon making. 

I was not more than thirteen when three of these young women, un- 
known to each other, having a high opinion of my taoitumity, revealed 
to me their love secrets, in order to induce me to give them copies to write 
after or correct for answers to their lovers* letters ; nor did any one of 
them ever know that I was the secretary to the others. 

I have been directed to chide and even repulse, when an offence 
was either taken or given, at the very time when the heart of the chider 
or repulser was open before me, overflowing with esteem and affection ; 
and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at her word, directing VnAA 
word or thai expression, to be softened or changed. 

One, highly gratified with her lover's fervour and vows of everlasting 
love, has said, when I have asked her directions, * I cannot tell you what 
to write, but' (her heart on her lips) *you cannot write too kindly.* 

So early did the young Samuel begin to acquire that 
intimate knowledge of the female heart in which he is 
unrivalled. 

In 1706 Kichardson came to London to be appren- 
ticed as a printer, and so well did he prosper that in 
1754 he was chosen Master of the Stationers* Company, 
and he had his villa at Hammersmith as well as his 
printing estabUshment in Fleet Street. He was kind to 
struggling men of letters, and Johnson and Goldsmith 
were among those whom he befriended. Vanity was the 
good man's chief faiUng, and Johnson, who loved him, 
has to admit that his love of continual superiority was 
such, that he tpok C£^re always to be surrounded by 
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^omeh, who listened to him implicitly and did not 
venture to contradict his opinions. 

His first great romance, ' Pamela, or Virtue Eewarded,' 
was published in 1740, when the author was fifty years 
old, and it took the town by storm. Four editions were 
published in as many months, Sherlock praised it from 
the pulpit. Pope declared it would * do more good than 
many volumes of sermons,' and we are told that * even 
at Eanelagh the ladies would hold up the volumes of 
" Pamela " to one another to show that they had got the 
book that everyone was talking of. 

The story of Pamela is a very simple one, of an inno- 
cent girl left by the death of her mistress unprotected, 
and winning by her virtue and constancy the heart of 
her young master and becoming his wife. The work 
consists entirely of letters, and the author has full scope 
for his minute painting of every incident and character. 
Pamela herself is sketched with the greatest fulness and 
perfection, but the minor characters also are well drawn. 
Eight years later Bichardson pubUshed his master- 
piece, ' Clarissa Harlowe,' the pathetic story of a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady who falls a victim to the 
plots of Lovelace, who is as witty as he is wicked. The 
work contains a wonderful gallery of portraits, the inno-: 
cent, light-hearted Clarissa herself, her stern father and 
uncles, her tender but timid mother, her spiteful sister 
and ill-natured brother, her impetuous friend Miss Howe, 
the dissolute Lovelace with his circle of reckless com- 
panions, and Colonel Morden, the noble avenger of 
Clarissa, besides a number of minor characters. 

As the successive volumes of Clarissa appeared, the 
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interest of Eichardson's admirers rose to the highest 
pitch possible, and many begged him to give the story a 
happy ending, to reconcile Lovelace and Clarissa, and to 
save Lovelace's soul. But Eichardson, with the instinc- 
tive feeling of the true artist, resisted all such entreaties 
and made his story a tragedy. 

The following extract describes the death of Love- 
lace : — 

They parried with equal judgment several passes. My Chevalier 
drew the first blood, making a desperate push, which, by a sudden turn 
of his antagonist, missed, going elear thro' him, and wounded him on the 
fleshy part of the ribs of his right side, which part the sword tore out, 
being on the extremity of the body. But before my Chevalier could re- 
cover himself, the Colonel in return pushed him into the inside of the 
left arm near the shoulder; and the sword (raking his breast as it 
passed), being followed by a great effusion of blood, the Colonel said, ' Sir, 
I believe you have enough.* 

My Chevalier swore by G — d he was not hurt. *Twas a pin's point ; 
and so made another pass at his antagonist, which he, with a surprising 
dexterity, received under his arm, and run my dear Chevalier into the 
body, who immediately fell, saying, * The luck is yours. Sir. my beloved 
Clarissa I— Now art thou — ' Inwardly he spoke three or four words more. 
His sword dropped from his hand. Mr. Morden threw his down, and 
ran to him, saying in French, * Ah, Monsieur, you are a dead man ! CaU 
to God for mercy ! ' 

The Surgeons told him that my Chevalier could not live over the 
day. 

When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr. Lovelace said, * You have 
well revenged the dear creature.' * I have. Sir,' said Mr. Morden ; * and 
perhaps shall be sorry that you called upon me to this work, while I was 
balancing whether to obey or disobey the dear angel.' 

Richardson's last novel, ' Sir Charles Grandison,' ap- 
peared in 1753, and was intended. to portray a perfect 
gentleman, but the very perfection of the character robs 
it of interest. Still there is throughout the seven volumes 
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of the work the same minute and beautiful painting, and 
the pathetic story of the Italian lady Clementina is almost 
as moving and beautiful as that of Clarissa. 

The tributes to Eichardson's genius have been 
numerous and varied. Eousseau declared 

there n$ver has been in any language in the world a romance equal to 
' Clarissa,' nor even approaching it. 

Johnson speaks of him as 

an author who has enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and taught 
the passions to move at the command of virtue ; and he also says, there 
is more knowledge of the human lieart in one letter of Richardson's than 
in all * Tom Jones.' 

Finally, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writes thus to 
her daughter: — 

This Richardson is a strange fellow. I heartily despise him, and 
eagerly read him— nay, sob over his works in a most scandalous manner. 
The two first tomes of * Clarissa ' touched me as being very resembling 
to my maiden days ; and I find in the pictures of Sir Thomas Grandison 
and his lady what I have heard of my mother and seen of my father. 



Henry Fielding, the author of ' Tom Jones,' was 
closely connected by descent with the noble family of 
Denbigh, which sprang from the same ancestors as the 
Hapsburgs of Germany and Spain, and this occasioned 
the splendid eulogy of Gibbon, who says : 

The romance of * Tom Jones,* that exquisite picture of human man- 
ners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the imperial eagle of the 
House of Austria. 

Fielding was born in Somersetshire in 1707, and his 
father was an ofl&cer who fought in Marlborough's wars 
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and rose to be a general. Henry lost his mother when 
he was eleven years old, and his father married again 
and had a numerous family for whom he could make 
only scanty provision. Henry went to Eton, and from 
thence to Leyden to study the law, but his father failed 
to find him the needful means of support, and at the age 
of twenty he returned to London and began to write for 
the stage. As many as eighteen comedies and farces 
were written by him, but none of them were of great 
merit. Two of the best, ' The Miser ' and * The Mock 
Doctor,' were translations from MoUere, and a third, the 
mock tragedy of * Tom Thumb,' is said to have moved 
the iron visage of Swift to laughter. 

About 1785 Fielding married Miss Charlotte Cradock 
of SaUsbury, one of three sisters who each had a tiny 
fortune. The lady was amiable and beautiful, and when 
she died about eight years later, her husband's grief was 
so vehement * that his friends began to think him in 
danger of losing his reason.' 

In the invocation in Chapter I. of Book XIII. of * Tom 
Jones,' Fielding tells us that in Sophia, the heroine of 
his work, he honoured the memory of his wife. 

Come, bright Love of Fame, inspire my glowing Breast ; fill my 
ravished Fancy with the Hopes of charming ages yet to come. ForeteU 
me that some tender Maid, whose Grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter, 
when, under the fidtitious Name of Sophia, she reads the real Worth 
which once existed in my Charlotte, shall, from her sympathetic Breast, 
send forth the heaving Sigh. 

And if the picture given of Sophia in Chapter II. of 
Book rV. is a true picture of Fielding's wife, she must 
have been a charming lady. 
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Lo ! adorned with all the Charms in which Nature can array her, 
bedecked with Beauty, Youth, Sprightliness, Innocence, Modesty, and 
Tenderness; breathing Sweetness from her rosy Lips, and darting 
Brightness from her sparkling Eyes, the lovely Sophia comes. 

Beader, perhaps thou hast seen the Statue of the Venus de Medecis. 
Perhaps, too, thou hast seen the Gallery of Beauties at Hampton Court. 
Thou may*st remember each bright Churchill of the Galaxy, and all the 
Toasts of the Eit-cat ; or, if their Beign was before thy Times, at least 
thou hast seen their Daughters, the no less dazzling Beauties of the 
present Age, whose Names, should we here insert, we apj>rehend they 
would fill the whole Volume. 

Yet is it possible, my Friend, that thou mayest have seen all these 
without being able to form an exact Idea of Sophia, for she did not 
exactly resemble any of them. She was most like the Picture of Lady 
Banelagh, and I have heard more still to the famous Duchess of Mazarine ; 
but most of all she resembled one whose Image never can depart from 
my Breast ; and whom, if thou dost remember, thou hast then, my 
Friend, an adequate Idea of Sophia. 

Fielding had inherited a small fortune from his 
mother, and for a little while after his marriage he appears 
to have lived in Dorsetshire as a country gentleman, but 
his means were insufficient for his prof ase style of living 
and he was soon again in London. 

He produced a new burlesque 'Pasquin' in 1786, 
which proved a great success, but in the following year 
he ceased to write for the stage, gave himself again to 
the study of the law, and was called to the bar in June 
1740. A few months earlier Eichardson's famous 
* Pamela ' had appeared, and its great success incited 
Fielding to compose ' The Adventures of Joseph Andrews,' 
which were intended as a roguish satire upon * Pamela.' 
In the first chapter he tells us : 

What the Female Beaders are taught, by the Memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, 
is so well set forth in the excellent Essays or Letters prefixed to the 
second and subsequent editions of that Work, that it would be here a 
IV. G 
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needless Repetition. The authentic History, with which I now present 
the Public, is an Instance of the great Good that Book is likely to do, 
and of the Prevalence of Example which I have just observed, since it 
will appear that it was by keeping the excellent Pattern of his Sister's 
. Virtues before his Eyes that Mr. Joseph Andrews was chiefly enabled to 
.preserve his Purity in the midst of such great Temptations. 

But after a few chapters the author ceases to poke 
fun at * Pamela,' and the story becomes a most amusing 
description of men and manners, chiefly, it must be con- 
fessed, of low life, such as was to be found in country 
inns and stables, and Eichardson was indignant that 
such a work should be brought in contact with his own. 

The most finely finished portrait in the book is the 
inimitable Parson Adams, who is thus introduced : — 

Mr. Abraham Adams was an excellent Scholar. He was a perfect 
Master of the Qreek and Latin languages, to which he added a great 
Share of Knowledge in the Oriental Tongues, and could read and translate 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He had applied many Years to the most • 
severe Study, and had treasured up a Fund of Learning, rarely to be met 
with in a University. He was, besides, a Man of good Sense, good Parts, 
and good Nature ; but was, at the same time, as entirely ignorant of the 
Ways of this World as an Infant just entered into it could possibly be. 
As he had never any Intention to deceive, so he never suspected such a 
Design in others. He was generous, friendly, and brave, to an Excess ; 
but Simplicity was his Characteristic. His Virtue, and his other Qualifi- 
cations, as they rendered him equal to his Office, so they made him an 
agreeable and valuable Companion ; and had so much endeared and well 
recommended him to a Bishop, that, at the Age of Fifty, he was provided 
with a handsome Income of twenty-three Pounds a Year : which, how- 
ever, he could not make any great Figure with, because he lived in a dear 
Country and was a little incumbered with a Wife and six Children. 

The parson accompanies Joseph and his true-love 
Fanny through all their surprising adventures, and in 
the last chapter he performed the marriage ceremony of 
the happy lovers- 
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at which nothing was so remarkable as the extraordinary and unaffected 
Modesty of Wanny^ unless the true Christian Piety of Adams^ who publicly 
rebuked Mr. Boohy and 'Pamela for laughing in so sacred a Place and so 
solemn an Occasion. 

The years which immediately followed the publication 
of ' Joseph Andrews ' were times of trouble for Fielding. 
His means were exhausted, he was compelled once more to 
write for the stage, and— worst trial of all— his beautiful 
and loving wife sickened and died. Some years later 
he married her maid, and we are told — 

The maid had few personal charms, but was an excellent creature, 
devotedly attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted for her 
loss. In the fbrst agonies of his own grief, which approached to frenzy, 
he found no relief- but from weeping along with her, nor solace when a 
degree calmer but in talking to her of the angel they mutually regretted. 
This made her his habitual confidential associate, and in process of time 
he began to think he could not give his children a tenderer mother, or 
secure for himself a more faithful housekeeper and nurse. 

But Fielding had a few good friends, and in the dedi- 
cation of ' Tom Jones ' he speaks of three of them, Lord 
Lyttelton, the Duke of Bedford, and Ralph Allen, of 
whom Pope wrote : — 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

In 1748, through the interest of Lyttelton, he was 
appointed Justice of the Peace for Westminster, and 
took up his abode in Bow Street. He was thus assured 
of a maintenance, but the office was of Uttle dignity and 
the duties were very disagreeable and even disgusting. 

In February 1749 ' Tom Jones ' was published, and 
the. world had two masterpieces before it, for * Clarissa ' 
had appeared the year before. 

o 2 
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The two books differed immensely ; for * Tom Jones * 
contains little that is pathetic, and very much that ia 
vulgar and low. There can be little doubt that Fielding 
shows himself the greater master, though the judgment 
of Coleridge is perhaps too emphatic. 

I loathe the cant whioh can recommend ' Pamela ' and * Clarissa 
Harlowe * as strictly moral, while * Tom Jones * is prohibited as loose. 
I do not speak of young women, but a young man whose heart or feelings 
can be injured, or even his passions excited, by this novel, is already 
thoroughly corrupt. There is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit that 
prevails everywhere, closely contrasted with the dose, hot, dry, dreamy 
eontinuity of Bichardson. 

The story of ' Tom Jones ' is divided into eighteen 
books, to each of which is prefixed a chapter in which 
Fielding speaks directly to his audience, * bringing his 
armchair to the proscenium and chatting with us in all 
the lusty edrse of his fine English.' * 

The following extract is from the initial chapter to 
Book X. 

Beader, it is impossible we should know what Sort of Person thou 
wilt be. For perhaps thou may'st be as learned in Human Nature as 
Shakespeare himself was, and perhaps thou may'st be no wiser than 
some of his Editors. Now, lest this latter should be the Case, we think 
proper, before we go any farther together, to give thee a few wholesome 
Admonitions, that thou may'st not as grossly misunderstand and mis- 
represent us as some of the said Editors have misunderstood and mis- 
represented their author. First, then, we warn thee not too hastily to 
condemn any of the Incidents in this our History, as impertinent and 
foreign to our main Design, because thou dost not immediately Conceive 
in what Manner such Incident may conduce to that Design. This Work 
may, indeed, be considered as a great Creation of our own ; and for a 
little Beptile of a Critic to presume to find Fault with any of its Parts, 
without knowing the manner in which the Whole is connected, and before 

» George Eliotk 
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he eomes to the fili&l Catastrophe, is a most presumptuous Absurdity. 
The Allusion and Metaphor we have here made use of, we must acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely too great for our occasion ; but there is, indeed, no 
other which is at all adequate to express the Difference between an 
Author of the first Bate, and a Critic of the lowest. 

Among the multitude of characters in ' Tom Jones/ 
the one of most dignity is Mr. AUworthy, in whom Field- 
ing is thought to have portrayed the good Ralph Allen ; 
but the most amusing perhaps is the jovial, hot-tempered 
Squire Western, whose bursts of passion and oddity of 
behaviour afford us perpetual enjoyment. In the last 
chapter we part from him with kindly feelings. 

Squire Western hath resigned his Family Seat and the greater Part 
of his Estate to his Son-in-law, and hath retired to a lesser House of his, 
in another Part of the Country, which is better for Hunting. Indeed, he 
is often as a Visitant with Mr. Jones, who, as well as his Daughter, hath 
an infinite Delight in doing every Thing in their Power to please him. 
And this Desire of theirs is attended with such Success, that the old 
Gentleman declares he was never happy in his Life till now. He hath 
here a Parlour and Ante-chamber to himself, where he gets drunk with 
whom he pleases ; and his Daughter is stiU as ready as formerly to 
play to him whenever he desires it. 

He spends much of his Time in the Nursery, where he declares the 
Tattling of his little Grand-Daughter, who is above a Year and a half old, 
is sweeter Music than the finest Cry of Dogs in England. 

Fielding wrote one other great novel, his ' AmeUa,' 
which was published in 175 1 . Johnson, who was no lover 
of Fielding, read it through without stopping, and declared 
Amelia to be ' the most pleasing of all the heroines of the 
romances.' Once again in this novel did Fielding por- 
tray the beauty and gentleness and self-sacrifice of his 
first wife, and Captain Booth is no doubt a picture of the 
novelist himself. 

Three years later Fielding's health broke down com- 
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pletely, and with his wife and one of his children he sailed 
to Lisbon, and the narrative of the voyage gives us a 
pleasing picture of his manly and affectionate nature. 
He lived only a few months after landing, and died October 
1754. 

His kinswoman Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote-^ 

I am sorry for Fielding's death, not only as I shall read no more of 
his writings, but I believe he has lost more than others, as no man en- 
joyed life more than he did. His happy constitution (even when he had 
with great pains half demolished it) made him forget everything when 
he was before a venison pasty, or over a flask of champaign ; and I am 
persuaded he has known more happy moments than any prince upon earth. 

Tobias Smollett, of whom we have now to speak, be- 
longed to an ancient Scotch family, and was born in 1721 
on the banks of the Leven, which he lovingly praises in 
' Humphrey Clinker.' He was educated at Dumbarton and 
Glasgow, and was then apprenticed to a surgeon. But 
he loved literature more than medicine, and at the age of 
nineteen he came to London to seek his fortune as a writer. 
His tragedy * The Eegicide ' found little or no success, 
and in 1741 he went as surgeon's mate on board a man- 
of-war in the expedition against Carthagena. 

A fewyears later Smollett quitted the service, disgusted 
with its drudgery, and began to practise as a physician 
in London, but with no great success. 

In 1748 he published his first novel, * The Adventures 
of Eoderick Eandom,' in which his own youthful experi- 
ences are pretty faithfully portrayed. Lieutenant 
Bowling is the first of the line of old sea dogs whom 
Smollett loved to picture, and he is thus introduced : — 

He was a strong-built man, somewhat bandy-legged, with a neck like 
that of a bull, and a face which (you might easily perceive) had with 
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ptood the mofit obstinate assaults of the weather. His dress consisted 
of a soldier's coat altered for him by the ship's tailor ; a striped flannel 
jacket ; a pair of red breeches, japanned with pitch ; clean grey worsted 
stockings ; large silver buckles, that covered three-fourths of his shoes ; 
a silver-laced hat, whose crown overlooked the brims about an inch and 
a half ; a black bobwig in buckle ; a check shirt ; a silk handkerchief ; a 
hanger with a brass handle, girded to his thigh by a tarnished laced 
belt ; and a good oak plant under his arm. 

In the course of the story, the attack on Carthagena 
is described, with the miserable mismanagement which 
caused its failure. 

The sick and wounded were squeezed into certain vessels, which thence 
obtained the name of hospital ships, though, methinks, they scarce de- 
served such a creditable title, seeing few of them could boast of their 
surgeon, nurse, or cook ; and the space between decks was so confined, 
that the miserable patients had not room to sit upright in their beds. 
Their wounds and stumps being neglected, contracted filth and putre- 
faction, and millions of maggots were hatched amidst the corruption of 
their sores. 

' Eoderick Eandora ' was a great success, and Smollett 
might compare not unfavourably with Eichardson and 
Fielding, though he lacked the pathos and delicate mental 
analysis of the former, and the genial sunny humour of 
the latter. His special excellence lay rather in his broad 
humour approaching to caricature, in his caustic wit, and 
in his inexhaustible store of incidents. 

Three years later ' Peregrine Pickle ' appeared, with 
a new group of sea dogs, Commodore Trunnion, Lieu- 
tenant Hatchway, and Tom Pipes, who are even more 
amusing than their predecessors in ' Eoderick Eandom.* 
The account of the commodore's wedding, with all its 
ludicrous accompaniments and mishaps, is one of the 
most humorous pieces imaginable. 
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Smollett afterwards undertook various literary works, 
translated ' Don Quixote,' wrote a history of England, 
edited the ' Critical Eeview,' and wrote the ' Adventures 
of Ferdinand Count Fathom/ the 'Adventures of Sir 
Launeelot Greaves,' and the ' Adventures of an Atom.' 

About 1770 his health broke down, and, as Fielding 
had done, he sought refuge with his wife in a warmer 
climate. He found a home in a village near Leghorn, 
and there he wrote the last and best of all his works, 
* The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker,' the only work 
in which he attains the sweet geniality of Fielding. 

The novel of * Humphrey Clinker ' is, I do think, the most laughable 
story that has ever been written since the goodly art of novel-writing 
began. Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keep Englishmen 
on the grin for ages yet to come ; and in their letters and the story 
cf their loves there is a perpetual fount of sparkling laughter as inex- 
haustible as Bladud's well.^ 

From his Italian retreat Smollett turned with sick and 
longing eyes to his native land, and old Matthew Bramble 
is made thus to describe the river Leven : — 

This charming stream is the outlet of Lough Lomond, and through 
a tract of four miles pursues its winding course, murmuring over a bed 
of pebbles till it joins the Frith at Dumbritton. A very little above its 
source, on the lake, stands the House of Cameron, belonging to Mr. 
Smollett, so embosomed in an oak wood that we did not see it till we 
were within fifty yards of the door. I have seen the Lago di Garda, 
Albano, De Vico, Bolsena, and Geneva ; and, upon my honour, I prefer 
Lough Lomond to them aU. Everything here is romantick beyond de- 
scription. This country is justly stiled the Arcadia of Scotland, and 
I do not doubt but it may vie with Arcadia in everything but climate. 
I am sure it excels it in verdure, wood, and water. 

Smollett died in October 1771, and was buried at 
Leghorn. 

* Thackeray. 
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Lawrence Sterne, the famous author of ' Tristram 
Shandy/ was born at Clonmel in November 1713, His 
father was an ensign in a regiment which had returned 
but a few days before from Flanders, and the history of 
the boy's early life is little more than a record of marches 
and countermarches from one garrison town to another. 
Many births and deaths of little brothers and sisters are 
recorded, and of one of them Sterne says : — 

This pretty blossom fell, at the age of three years, in the barracks of 
Dublin. She was, as I weU remember, of a fine delicate frame, not made 
to last long, as were most of my father's babes. 

His father went with his regiment on the * Vigo Ex- 
pedition ' in 1719, then a few years later he took part in 
the defence of Gibraltar, and was there nearly killed in a 
duel, and finally he was sent to the West Indies and died 
there in 1731. 

My father was a little smart man ; active, to the last degree, in all 
exercises; most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it 
pleased God to give him full measure ; he was in his temper somewhat 
rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet disposition, void of aU design ; 
and so innocent in his own intentions that he suspected no one, so that 
you might have cheated him ten times in a day if nine had not been 
sufficient for your purpose. 

Recollections of his father were doubtless blended in 
Sterne's portraits of Mr. Shandy and of Uncle Toby. 

"When the boy was about ten years old he ceased to 
follow the regiment and was sent to a school in Halifax. 
His great-grandfather had died Archbishop of York in 
1683, and he had uncles and cousins in Yorkshire who 
were able to help him. In 1732 he was sent to Cambridge, 
was ordained in 1736, and through the interest of his 
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uncle Archdeacon Sterne he became Vicar of Sutton and 
Prebendary of York. 

In 1741 he married, and in the fragmentary 'Life' 
which he wrote and addressed to his daughter he gives 
an affecting account of his courtship. Unhappily, as 
years went by, his love for his wife grew cold, but his 
affection for his daughter was always warm and sincere. 

In 1760 Sterne took the London world by storm with 
the first two volumes of ' Tristram Shandy.' ' My rooms,' 
he writes, ' are filling every hour with great people of the 
first rank, who strive who shall most honour me,' and he 
also speaks of being engaged fourteen dinners deep. 
Bishop Warburton presented him with a purse of gold, 
and Lord Falconberg gave him another Yorkshire living. 
A new edition of the two volumes was required in a few 
months, and with them the * Sermons of Mr. Yorick ' ' 
were announced and were speedily published. The poet 
Gray adds his tribute of praise, and writes in June : — 

* Tristram Shandy ' is a still greater object of admiration, the man 
as well as the book : one is invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight 
before. As to the volumes yet published, there is much good fun in 
them and humour, sometimes hit and sometimes missed. Have you 
read his * Sermons,' with his own comick figure, from a painting by 
Reynolds, at the head of them ? They are in the style most proper for 
the pulpit, and show a strong imagination and a sensible heart ; but 
yon see him often tottering on the verge of laughter and ready to throw 
his periwig in the face of the audience. 

Two more volumes of ' Tristram Shandy ' appeared 
in 1761, and two more in the year following, and on each 
occasion Sterne came up to London to superintend the 
publication and enjoy the triumph. 

His health which had never been robust now gave him 
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serious alarm, and he determined to visit the south of 
France. In January 1762 he reached Paris, and became 
as great a lion there as in London. He went as far 
south as Toulouse, sent for his wife and daughter to join 
him, and in May 1764 he returned to England, leaving 
wife and child behind him. 

In January 1765 two more volumes of * Tristram 
Shandy* were published, one of which contained the 
notes of his sojourn in France, and in October Sterne set 
forth once more in quest of health. He went rapidly 
through France and Italy,, spending the winter in Naples, 
and was back again in Yorkshire in Juno 1766. 

The ninth and last volume of ' Tristram Shandy ' was 
published early in 1767, and Sterne then wrote his 
* Sentimental Journey,' the famous outcome of his French 
and Italian travels. This was published in February 
1768, and the next^month Sterne died at his lodgings in 
Bond Street, attended only by strangers. 

* Tristram Shandy ' is one of the strangest books, with 
its fantastical arrangement of subjects, its display of 
curious erudition, its sparkling wit, and its gleams of 
humour. Of Tristram himself little is said, but lifelike 
pictures are drawn of Mr. Shandy with his whimsical 
notions, of Parson Yorick, who is the author himself, 
and, above all, of Uncle Toby and his faithful servant. 
Corporal Trim. The creation of these last two characters 
is Sterne's greatest achievement. 

Carlyle, after speaking of Shakspere and Ben Jonson 
and Swift as humourists, says : — 

Sterne foUows next ; our last specimen of homoar, and, with all his 
ianl^s, our best, our finest, if not our strongest ; for Torick,and Corporal 
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Trim, and Uncle Toby have yet no brother but in Don Quixote, far as 
he lies above them. 

The following is part of the description given of 
Yorick : — 

With all this sail, poor Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast ; he 
was utterly unpractised in the world ; and, at the age of twenty-six, 
knew just about as well how to steer his course in it as a romping, un- 
suspicious girl of thirteen. So that upon his first setting out, the brisk 
gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day 
of somebody's tackling; and as the grave and more slow-paced were 
oftenest in his way, you may likewise imagine 'twas with such he had 
generally the ill-luck to get the most entangled. 

A few pages later there is a pathetic account of Yorick's 
death after parting with his friend Eugenius. The 
character of Uncle Toby is drawn with so many fine 
touches that it cannot well be shown in a single extract; 
but the following describes his delight in Trim's project 
of playing at fortifications in the bowling-green. 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet as Trim went on, but it was 
not a blush of guilt, of modesty, or of anger, it was a blush of joy ; he 
was fired with Corporal Trim's project and description. Trim! said 
my uncle Toby, thou hast said enough. We might begin the campaign, 
continued Trim, on the very day that his Majesty and the Allies take 
the field and demolish them town by town as fast as — Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, say no more. Your Honour, continued Trim, might sit in 
your arm-chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giving me your orders, 
and I would — Say no more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. Besides, 
your Honour would get not only pleasure and good pastime, but good 
air, and good exercise, and good health, and your Honour's wound would 
be weU in a month. Thou hast said enough, Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby (putting his hand into his breeches pocket). I like thy project 
mightily. And if your Honour pleases, I'll this moment go and buy a 
pioneer's spade to take down with us, and I'U bespeak a shovel and 
a pick-axe and a couple of— Say no more Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
leaping up upon one leg quite overcome with rapture, and thrusting a 
guinea into Trim's hand. Trim, said my uncle Toby, say no more ; but 
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go down, Trim, this moment, my lad, and bring up my gupper this 
instant. 

Trim ran down, and brought up his master's supper to no purpose. 
Trim's plan of operation ran so in my uncle Toby's head, he could not 
taste it. Trim, quoth my unole Toby, get me to bed. 'Twas all one. 
Corporal Trim's description had fired his imagination, my uncle Toby 
could not shut bis eyes. 



JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 



Dr. Johnson exercised in the second half of the eighteenth 
century the same sway in the literary world which Addi- 
son and Pope possessed in the early half. But this in- 
fluence arose not so much from any published writings 
of his as from the charm and power of his conversation, 
and happily for us his Ufe has been recorded in a book 
which is better than the best of Johnson's, 

Johnson was born in 1709 in Lichfield, where his 
father was a bookseller, fairly prosperous at that time, 
but he became poor as his son grew towards manhood. 
From his birth Samuel was a sickly child. He was put 
out to nurse, and he tells us : — 

In ten weeks I was taken home, a poor, diseased infant, almost blind. 
- 1 remember my Aunt Ford told me she would not have picked such a 
poor creature up in the street. 

He grew up to be a sturdy man, but was troubled all 
his Ufe with dimness of sight, and with innumerable 
ailments which made Ufe a burden to him. His strange 
unconscious gesticulations were the wonder and amuse- 
ment of those who saw him. 
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Onoe he cbllected a laughing mob in Twickenham meadows by his 
antics : his hands imitating the motions of a jockey riding at full speed, 
and his feet twisting in and out to make heels and toes touch alternately. 
He presently sat down and took out a Grotius De Yeritate, over which 
he seesawed so violently that the mob ran back to see what was the 
matter.' 

He was a scholar at Lichfield Grammar School till he 
was sixteen, and then for two years he was at home and 
gathered knowledge from the folios in his father's shop. 
Then for three years he was at Oxford, but left without 
a degree, and he appears to have gained little instruction 
there. But he loved to revisit Oxford, and in later years 
he accepted with pleasure and pride the degree which 
the university conferred upon him. 

After leaving Oxford Johnson made several ineffectual 
attempts to gain a Uvelihood by teaching, and in 1737 
he came to London, and like Smollett with a tragedy in 
his pocket. 

Two years before he had married his * dear Tetty,' who 
was twenty years his senior, but to whom he was most 
sincerely attached. 

His life in London was for some time a strenuous and 
almost hopeless fight with misery and want. We are told 
that in later and happier years — 

When Dr. Johnson one day read his own satire, in which the life of 
a scholar is painted, with the various obstructions thrown in his way to 
fortune and to fame, he burst into a passion of tears. 

The satire was ' The Vanity of Human Wishes,' the 
best of Johnson's poems, and the following are a few of 
the lines : — 

* LesHe Stephen* , 
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When first the College Bolls receive his name, 
The young Enthusiast quits his Ease for Fame ; 
Through all his Veins the Fever of Renown 
Spreads from the strong Contagion of the Gown ; 
O'er Bodley's Dome his future Labours spread, 
And Bacon's Mansion trembles o'er his Head. 
Are these thy Views ? proceed, illustrious Youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the Throne of Truth ! 
Yet should thy Soul indulge the gen'rous Heat, 
Till captive Science yields her last Betreat ; 
Should Beason guide thee with her brightest Bay, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless Day ; 
Should no Disease thy torpid Veins invade. 
Nor Melancholy's Phantoms haunt thy Shade ; 
Yet hope not Life from Grief or Danger free, 
Nor think the Doom of Man revers'd for thee : 
Deign on the passing World to turn thine Eyes, 
And pause awhile from Letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the Scholar's Life assail. 
Toil, Envy, Want, the Patron, and the Jail. 
See Nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried Merit raise the tardy Bust. 
If Dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 
Hear LydiaVs life and Galileo's end. 

Johnson laboured chiefly for Cave, the pubUsher of 
the * Gentleman's Magazine,* and did all kinds of literary 
hack work, verses, translations, biographies, and reports 
of parliamentary speeches under the title of ' The Senate 
of Lilliput.' In 1738 he published his satire ' London,' 
and in 1749 his ' Vanity of Human Wishes.' In this 
latter year his tragedy of ' Irene ' was at length brought 
to light, and through the interest of his friend Garrick 
was acted at Drury Lane, ran its nine nights, and pro- 
duced for its author some few hundred pounds. 

In 1750 he started the * Eambler,' a periodical like 
the ^ Spectator,' published three times a week, and it ran 
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for three years. It gave Johnson a great reputation, but 
it yields little pleasure now in comparison with the 

* Tatler ' and the * Spectator.' Indeed, in Johnson's own 
day the difference was felt, and in one of the numbers we 
read : — 

Some were angry that the Bambler did not, like the Spectator, intro- 
duce himself to the acquaintance of the public by an account of his own 
birth and studies, an enumeration of his adventures, and a description 
of his physiognomy. Others soon began to remark that he was a 
solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, without sprightliness or gaiety, and 
called out with vehemence for mirth and humour. 

I make not the least question that all these monitors intend the 
promotion of my design, and the instruction of my readers ; but they do 
not know, or do not reflect, that an author has a rule of choice peculiar 
to himself, and selects those subjects which he is best qualified to treat 
by the course of his studies, or the accidents of his life; that some 
topics of amusement have been already treated with too much success to 
invite a competition ; and that he who endeavours to gain many readers 
must try various arts of invitation, essay every avenue of pleasure, 
and make frequent changes in his methods of approach. 

Three days after the last 'Eambler ' appeared, in March 
1752, Johnson's wife died, and his grief was overwhelm- 
ing. Thirty years later he wrote in his diary : — 

This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Tetty died. I have now 
uttered a prayer of repentance and contrition; perhaps Tetty knows 
that I prayed for her. Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. God help 
me. Thou, God, art merciful ; hear my prayers and enable me to trust 
in Thee. 

We were married almost seventeen years, and have now been parted 
thirty. 

When his wife died, Johnson was labouring at his 

* Dictionary,' and this gigantic task was finished in 1755, 
and the famous letter to Lord Chesterfield was written, 
a letter so often quoted, and which is really one of John- 
soji's finest prose pieces. 
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A few years later his mother died at a very great age. 
Johnson could not afford to go to Lichfield, but he raised 
the money for the funeral expenses by writing his story 
of * Easselas, Prince of Abyssinia.' 

In 1762 he received from the bounty of the new king 
George III. a pension of 300Z. a year, and his struggles 
with want were ended. He was able to indulge his 
feeUngs of pity for the poor and wretched, and he spent 
upon them full two-thirds of his income. He would 
give, even though his charity might be misused. 

* Life is a pill (he would say) which none of us can bear to swallow 
without gilding ; yet for the poor we delight in stripping it still barer, 
and are not ashamed to show even visible displeasure, if ever the bitter 
taste is taken from their mouths.' In pursuance of these principles he 
nursed whole nests of people in his house, where the lame, the blind, the 
sick, and the sorrowful found a sure retreat from all the evils, whence 
his little income could secure them.* 

He was surrounded with friends who loved and reve- 
renced him, Goldsmith, and Burke, and Keynolds, and 
Garrick, and Burney, and many others who Uve again in 
the marvellous pages of Boswell. 

Of Boswell himself it is now time to say a few words. 
He was born in 1740, was the eldest son of a Scotch 
judge, and himself studied for the bar in Scotland and in 
Holland. He was a man far too fond of eating and 
drinking, was vain and talkative, and had an insatiable 
desire for notoriety. Throughout his Ufe he eagerly 
sought the acquaintance of famous men, and Voltaire 
and Eousseau, Hume and Wesley, Wilkes and Paoli were 
only some of those whom he ran after. 

• Mrs. Piozzi. 
IV. ir 
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In 1763 his acquaintance with Johnson began. 

He had sought in vain in the preceding year for an 
introduction to Johnson, and had the happiness at last 
to meet him in the house of Tom Davies, the actor, who 
kept a bookseller's shop in Eussell Street, Covent Garden. 

On Monday, May 16, when I was sitting in Mr. Davies' back parlour, 
after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly 
came into the shop ; and Mr. Davies having perceived him, through the 
glass door in the room in which we were sitting, advancing towards us, 
he announced his awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appear- 
ance of his father's ghost, * Look, my lord, it comes.' I found I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson's figure, from the portrait of him painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published his * Dictionary,' in 
the attitude of sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation. Mr. Davies 
mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. 

After a while Boswell modestly withdrew, but a week 
later he ventured to pay Johnson a visit. 

He received me very courteously ; but it must b& confessed that his 
apartment, and furniture, and morning dress were sufficiently uncouth. 
His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty; he had on a little old 
shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head ; his shirt- 
neck and knees of his breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings 
ill drawn up, and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
But all these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment that 
ho began to talk. 

The acquaintance thus happily begun went on and 
prospered, and we soon have pleasant accounts of suppers 
at the Mitre, and of a visit to Greenwich, and when in 
August Boswell had to return to Holland, Johnson to his 
great delight accompanied him as far as Harwich. 

As the vessel put out to sea I kept my eyes upon him for a consider- 
able time, while he remained rolling his majestic frame in his usual 
manner ; and at last I perceived him walk back into the town, and he 
disappeared. 
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Boswell returned to London year by year with ever 
new delight and growing admiration, and Miss Burney 
describes the eagerness with which he hung upon every 
look and word of Johnson. 

Boswell concentrated his whole attention upon his idol, not even 
answering questions from others. When Johnson spoke his eyes goggled 
with eagerness ; he leant his ear almost on the doctor's shoulder ; his 
mouth dropped open to catch every syllable, and he seemed to listen even 
to Johnson's breathings as though they had some mystical significance. 

And as a result of such rapt attention Boswell gives 
us such minute portrait painting as the following : — 

He commonly held his head to one side towards his right shoulder, 
and shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and for- 
wards, and rubbing his left knee in the same direction with the palm of 
his hand. In the intervals of articulating he made various sounds with 
his mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what is called chewing the 
cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes making his tongue play 
backwards from the roof of his mouth as if clucking like a hen, and 
sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in front, as if pro- 
nouncing quickly under his breath, too^ too, too ; all this accompanied 
sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more frequently with a smile. 

Macaulay paradoxically maintained that 'Boswell 
attained literary eminence by reason of his weaknesses, 
that if he had not been a great fool he would never 
have been a great writer.' But Carlyle more wisely 
says : — 

That loose-flowing, careless-looking work of his is as a picture by one 
of Nature's own artists ; the best possible resemblance of a reality; Uke 
the very image thereof in a clear mirror. Boswell wrote a good book 
because he had a heart and an eye to discern wisdom, and an utterance 
to render it forth ; because of his free insight, his lively talent, above all, 
of his love and childlike open-mindedness. His sneaking sycophancies, 
his greediness and forwardness, whatever was bestial and earthly in him, 
are so many blemishes in his book, which still disturb us in its clear- 
ness ; wholly hindrances, not helps. - 

h3 
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For the remainder of Johnson's life a few words must 
BuflSce. He wrote only one other great work, the excel- 
lent * Lives of the Poets/ from which many extracts have 
been already given. In 1773 he went with Boswell to 
the Hebrides, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to Wales in 
1774, and he paid with them a short visit to Paris in the 
following year. 

In 1781 his old friend Mr. Thrale died, and Mrs, 
Thrale's marriage some time after to Mr. Piozizi put an 
end to an intimacy which had been one of his greatest 
comforts during many years. 

In December 1784 his own end came, and he was 
laid in the Abbey, where his friend Garrick had already 
preceded him. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH 



In the circle of celebrated men who surrounded the great 
Dr. Johnson there was no one of so fine a genius as 
Oliver Goldsmith. His poems, * The Traveller ' and * The 
Deserted Village,' were truly described by Johnson as 
finer than anything that had appeared since the days of 
Pope ; * The Vicar of Wakefield ' was the delight of the 
great Goethe, and even his lighter pieces had charms of 
style which none of his contemporaries could match. 
Nullum quod tetigit non omavit, he touched nothing but 
he added a new grace to it, said Johnson, and he spoke 
but the bare truth. 

Goldsmith was born in 1728 at the village of Pallas, 
in Longford, where his father was the village pastor 
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' passing rich on forty pounds a year.' Two years later 
the pastor obtained the. far richer living of Lissoy, in 
Westmeath, and it is thought that Lissoy is the * Sweet 
Auburn ' of the * Deserted Village/ idealised, however, 
in the fond recollection of the poet. 

The story of Goldsmith's life at school and college is 
one to call up smiles and tears. While he was still a 
child he was terribly marked by the small-pox, and he 
became the butt of many a coarse joke in consequence, 
and at college a brutal tutor bulUed and jeered him so 
that he ran away and could hardly be prevailed upon to 
return. But in the village school and by his father's 
fireside he spent many happy hours, and a little later he 
sang and romped at the village inn like the Tony Lump- 
kin of * She Stoops to Conquer.' 

Goldsmith left Dublin University in 1749, and the 
next three years he spent at his mother's house (his 
father was now dead) in a kind of vagabond idleness 
before he or his friends could determine what his pro- 
fession should be. In 1752 they sent him to Edinburgh 
to study medicine, and two years later he passed over to 
Leyden to continue his studies, and then early in 1755 he 
started on his * travels ' from Leyden, * with a guinea in 
his pocket, one shirt to his back, and a flute in his hand.' 

The story of the wanderer in chapter xx. of the 
' Vicar of Wakefield ' is thought to be a more or less 
faithful picture of Goldsmith's own struggles in life, and 
in it we read : — 

I had some knowledge of music, with a tolerable voice, and now turned 
what was once my amusement into a present means of subsistence, t 
passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of 
the French as were poor enough to be very merry ; for I ever fpund 
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them sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I approached a 
peasant's house towards nightfall, I played one of my most merry 
tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging but subsistence for the 
next day. 

The exact course of his travels is not known, but he 
visited Louvain, Paris, and Eouen, and in February 1756 
he landed at Dover, apparently without a penny, and he 
must have begged his way to London. A period of ob- 
scure misery followed, of which we have no exact details, 
but he is said to have assisted in a chemist's shop, then 
to have practised as a doctor among the poor people of 
Thames bank, then he became usher in a school in 
Peckham, and then hack writer for Griffiths, the pub- 
lisher of the * Monthly Eeview.' Eichardson, the kind- 
hearted author of * Clarissa,' helped him in this time of 
^eed. 

In 1758 Goldsmith published his first work of any 
pretension, ' An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning,' from which one paragraph may be quoted as 
expressing the author's own bitter experience. 

The poet's poverty is a standing topic of contempt ; his writing 
for bread is an unpardonable offence. Perhaps, of all mankind, an 
author in 1;hese times is used most hardly ; we keep him poor and yet 
revile his poverty. Like angry parents who correct their children till 
they cry, and then correct them for crying, we reproach him for living 
by his wit, and yet allow him no other means to live. 

The next year he started the * Bee,' a pleasant little 
weekly periodical, something like the * Eambler,' but with 
more variety and Uveliness. It ought to have Uved, but 
it did not, and in the fourth number Goldsmith humor- 
ously admits his failure. 
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Were I to measure the merit of my present undertaking by its 
success, or the rapidity of its sale, I might be led to form conclusions by 
no means favourable to the pride of an author. Should I estimate my 
fame by its extent, every newspaper and magazine would leave me far 
behind. Their fame is diffused in a very wide circle, that of some as 
far as Islington, and some yet farther still ; while mine, I sincerely 
believe, has hardly travelled beyond the sound of Bow Bell ; and while 
the works of others fly like unpinioned swans, I find my own move as 
heavily as a new-plucked goose. 

In 1760 Goldsmith was the chief contributor to a new 
periodical, * The PubUc Eegister/ writing for it the genial 
* Chinese Letters/ which were afterwards repubHshed as 
' The Citizen of the World.' The work was suggested by 
the * Lettres Persanes ' of Montesquieu, but it is filled 
with Goldsmith's humour and tenderness, and Beau 
Tibbs and the Man in Black are two of his most genuine 
creations. 

About this time he must have become acquainted with 
Johnson, but unhappily Boswell had not yet come to 
town, and we do not know how or when the friendship 
began. Already in the ' Bee,' Goldsmith in a whimsical 
description of the travellers in the stage-coach to the 
Temple of Fame had described Johnson as 

a very grave personage whom at some distance I took for one of the 
most reserved and even disagreeable figures I had seen; but as he 
approached, his appearance improvedrand when I could distinguish him 
thoroughly, I perceived that, in spite of the severity of his brow, he had 
one of the most good-natured countenances that could be imagined. 

When Boswell appeared in 1762 the friendship was 
firmly established, and he evidently regarded Goldsmith 
with somewhat jealous eyes, and the portrait which he 
draws of him, though not grossly unjust, is far too un- 
favourable. 
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His mind resembled a fertile but thin soil. There was a quick but 
not a strong vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No 
deep root could be struck. The oak of the forest did not grow there ; 
but the elegant shrubbery and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay suc- 
cession. It has been generally circulated and believed that he was a 
mere fool in conversation, but in truth this has been greatly exaggerated. 
He had no doubt a more than common share of that hurry of ideas 
which we often find in his countrymen, and which sometimes produces a 
laughable confusion in expressing them. He was very much what the 
French call un iUmrd% and from vanity and an eager desire of being 
conspicuous wherever he was, he frequently talked carelessly without 
knowledge of the subject, or even without thought. His person was 
short, his countenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a 
scholar awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. 

In 1764 two of Goldsmith's finest works, * The 
Traveller ' and * The Vicar of Wakefield,' were completed, 
and in connection with the latter occurs thq well-known 
account given by Johnson to Boswell. 

I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was 
in great distress, and as it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, 
and promised to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, 
at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before 
liim. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and 
began to talk to him of the means by which he might be extricated. He 
then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which he produced 
to me. I looked into it and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should 
soon return ; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
I brought Goldsmith the money and he discharged his rent, not without 
rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill. 

The novel lay, however, for some time in the pub- 
lisher's desk, but at the close of the year * The Traveller ' 
appeared, and quickly gained the admiration of the best 
judges, and three other editions were soon called fort 
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Goldsmith dedicated the poem to his elder brother Henry, 
who like his father was a simple village pastor, and some 
of the sweetest lines in the poem are addressed to him. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pahi repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be those feasts i^dth simple plenty crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

The ' Viear of Wakefield ' did not appear till March 
1766, so little did the publisher value it, though it is now 
justly regarded as perhaps the purest and best of the 
literary creations of the eighteenth century. Everyone 
is familiar with the simple and pathetic story, but we 
may quote the description of the simple feast with which 
the whole closes. 

I cannot say whether we had more wit among us now than usual, 
but I am certain we had more laughing, which answered the end as 
well. One jest I particularly remember: old Mr. Wilmot drinking to 
Moses, whose head was turned another way, my son replied, * Madam, 
I thank you.* Upon which the old gentleman, winking upon the rest 
of the company, observed that he was thinking of his mistress. At 
which jest I thought the two Miss Flamboroughs would have died with 
laughing. 

As soon as dinner was over, according to my old custom, I requested 
that the table might be taken away, to have the pleasure of seeing all 
my family assembled once more by a cheerful fireside. My two little 
ones sat upon each knee, the rest of the company by their partners. I 
had nothing now on this side of the grave to wish for, all my cares were 
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OY^r, my pleasure was unspeakable. It now only remained that my 
gratitude in good fortune should exceed my former submission in 
adversity. 

We must hasten over the rest of Goldsmith's life. 
In 1768 he wrote the comedy of * The Good-natured Man,' 
which was a great success and gained him 500Z. Two 
years later he published the best of all his poems, ' The 
Deserted Village,' with its charming pictures of the 
village pastor, the schoolmaster, the village inn, and all 
the scenes which lingered so fondly in his memory. 

In all my wanderings round this world of oare, 
In all my griefs— and Qt)d has giv*n my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow'rs to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my bookleam'd skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexation past. 
Here to return and die at home at last. 

His fame was now well estabUshed, and the book- 
sellers were glad to secure his services to write * The 
History of Animated Nature,' 'The Roman History,' 
* The History of England,' and other compilations, for 
which they paid him well. But Goldsmith was careless 
and generous and improvident, and he was never free 
from money diflSculties. 

In 1773 he wrote another comedy, * She Stoops to 
Conquer/ the plot of which is based on an incident in his 
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own schoolboy days. The manager of Covent Garden 
thought the play would fail, but it succeeded admirably, 
and well it might, with its inimitable Tony Lumpkin, 
and honest old Diggory, and sweet Kate Hardcastle. 

Goldsmith died early in the following year, and one 
of his latest works was the bright and witty poem * Ee- 
taliation,' in which he sportively sketched, but with rare 
insight and felicity, the characters of Burke, and Garrick, 
and Keynolds, and other members of Johnson's famous 
club. 



GIBBON 

Edward Gibbon, the historian, was also in the circle of 
famous men who surrounded Johnson, but in the pages 
of Boswell he is in general a silent figure. But he has 
himself written the story of his life in a narrative which 
is strangely fascinating, and which possesses the same 
beauties and blemishes of style as the * Decline and Fall ' 
itself. 

Truth, naked, unblushing truth, the first virtue of more serious 
history, must be the sole recommendation of this personal narrative. 
The style shall be simple and familiar, but style is the image of cha- 
racter ; and the habits of correct writing may produce, without labour 
or design, the appearance of art and study. 

Gibbon was descended from an ancient Kentish family, 
but his immediate ancestors were prosperous citizens of 
London. His grandfather gained a large fortune in 
Queen Anne's reign, but in the crash of the South Sea 
Scheme he was stripped of nearly everything. He lived 
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however to gain a second fortune not much smaller than 
the first. 

The grandson Edward was born at Putney in 1737. 
He was a sickly child, and his mother died when he was 
still young, but his aunt Catherine Porter filled her place 
worthily. 

If there be any, as I trust there are some, who rejoice that I live, to 
that dear and excellent woman they must hold themselves indebted. 

While he was a boy his education was interrupted 
and imperfect, but his aunt was his best teacher, 

and to her kind lessons I ascribe my early and invincible love of reading, 
which I would not exchange for the treasures of India. 

His appetite for reading was truly enormous, especially 
for history. He greedily devoured translations of 
Herodotus, Tacitus, and other ancient authors, then 

from the ancient I leaped to the modern world ; many crude lumps 
of Speed, Bapin, Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father Paul, Bower, etc., 
I devoured like so many novels ; and I swallowed with the same vora- 
cious appetite the description of India and China, of Mexico and Peru. 

We need hardly wonder that after such a course 

I arrived at Oxford with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a school-boy would have 
been ashamed. 

Oxford did little for him, and Gibbon bears witness, 

like Butler and Gray, but with a more emphatic voice, to 

the deep slumber in which both universities were then 

buried. 

To the university of Oxford 1 acknowledge no obligation ; and she 
will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim her 
for a mother. I spent fourteen months at Magdalen College ; they prove^ 
the fourteen months the most idle and unprofitable of my whole life. 
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Gibbon, left as he was at the university to read and 
think for himself, became a Koman Catholic at the age 
of sixteen, and this led to his abrupt withdrawal from 
Oxford. His father after anxious deliberation sent him 
to Lausanne, to the house of a Calvinist minister, and 
there he remained for five years and was completely cured 
of his enthusiasm for Eomanism. 

At Lausanne he formed a warm and lasting friendship 
with Mr. Deyverdun, a young Swiss gentleman; and, 
more important still, he met the beautiful Susan Curchod, 
the daughter of a country pastor. 

I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, lively in 
conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners ; and the first 
sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more 
familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make her two or three 
visits at her father's house. I passed some happy days there in the 
mountains of Burgundy, and her parents honourably encouraged the 
connection. 

Alas that the course of true love will not run smooth ! 
The elder Gibbon would not hear of such a connection. 

After a painful struggle I yielded to my fate ; I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a son. My wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, 
and the habits of a new life. 

The lady lived to become the wife of Ne.cker, the 
famous finance minister of France, and in years to come 
she and Gibbon often met, no longer as lovers, but as 
attached friends. 

In 1758 he returned to England and spent two years 
in a calm pursuit of learning at his father's seat in 
Hampshire. Then, for another two years, he as a 
captain of militia marched and counter-marched to 
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Devizes and Winchester, and Southampton and Dover 
and other places, gaining useful experience thereby. 

The captain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader may smile) has 
not been useless to the historian of the Boman empire. 

Early in 1764 he started on his travels, passing 
through Paris and Lausanne and Florence, and from 
thence to Eome. 

It was at Home on October 15, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers 
in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and faU 
of the city first started to my mind. 

This great life's work was not however grappled with 
at once. Various other literary projects were taken up 
after his return to England, were tried, were laid aside, 
while his great project grew ever more distinct before 
him, and his preparations grew towards completion. 

At length, in 1776, the first volume appeared, and its 
success was immediate. 

The first impression was exhausted in a few days ; a second and 
third edition were scarcely adequate to the demand, and the bookseller's 
property was twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin. My book was on 
every table and almost on every toilette ; the historian was crowned by 
the taste or fashion of the day ; nor was the general voice disturbed by 
the barking of any profane critic. 

This first volume descends from the age of the 
Antonines to the establishment of empire under Constan- 
tine, and it finishes with the famous fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters, in which Gibbon indulges in his grave 
sarcasms against the corruptions of Christianity, if not 
against Christianity itself. 

The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing religion 
as she descended from heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A moro 
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melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. He n^ust discover the 
inevitable mixture of error and corruption, which she contracted in .a 
long residence upon earth, among a weak and degenerate race of beings. 

Two more volumes were pubKshed in 1781, and the 
three brought the story down, in thirty-eight chapters, to 
the Fall of Eome before the Goths and Vandals, the cony 
version of the Barbarians, and the estabUshment of the 
French monarchy under Clovis. 

The work thus far is a splendid panorama. Countries 
and nations, towns and buildings, philosophers and 
warriors, are sketched with a masterly hand, and with 
such fulness of learning that later researches have 
found Uttle to add, and still less to alter. As instances 
of beautiful description may be mentioned that of Con- 
stantinople in chapter xvii., the character of Julian the 
Apostate in chapter xxiii., and the Pastoral Nations in 
chapter xxvi. 

Two years later Gibbon resolved to make Lausanne 
once more his home. He had been for some years a 
member of parliament, and held an oflSce in the Board 
of Trade which entailed the very hghtest of duties, and 
brought him a very comfortable salary. But in 1783 
Lord North fell, and all these comfortable arrangements 
ceased. Gibbon^s old friend Deyverdun gladly united with 
him in taking a house in Lausanne overlooking the lake. 

La this pleasant retreat, where day followed day in 
calm enjoyment, the final three volumes of the history 
were written, in which volumes are traced the age of 
Justinian, with the campaigns of Belisarius, the rise 
and progress of Mahomet, the invasions of the Turks, 
the Crusades, and many other subjects of interest. 
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Chapter 1. with its description of Arabia and Mahomet, 
and chapter Iviii., the history of the First Crusade, may 
be instanced as examples of beautiful writing. The final 
chapters are devoted to a description of the state of the 
city of Eome in the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. 

Gibbon thus beautifully describes the closing of his 
great labour : — 

It was on the day, or rather night, of June 27, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands 
a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the 
establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion ; and that, whatever 
might be the future date of my History, the life of the historian must 
be short and precarious. 

We have only room to add that Gibbon died in England 
in 1794 after a short illness. 



WILLIAM COWPER 



DuBiNG the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
spell which Pope had cast over English poetry began 
gradually to break. Instead of brilliant satires and de- 
scriptions of man in an artificial state of society, Gray and 
Goldsmith gave exquisite little pictures of nature, and of 
men- living under simpler conditions of life. Finally 
Cowper, with still simpler language and still truer pictures 
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of nature, prepared the way for Wordsworth and his 
fellows. 

Cowper was born in 1731 in the rectory of Berkhamp- 
stead. He was of good family, for his grand-uncle was 
a Lord Chancellor, and his mother was descended from 
Henry IH. Unhappily for him she died when he was 
six years old, and some of his finest verses in later years 
are those he wrote on seeing her portrait. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture's tissu'd flow*rs. 

The -violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick'd them into paper with a pin 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 

Could those few pleasant days again appear. 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 

I would not trust my heart— the dear delight 

Seems so to be desir'd, perhaps I might.— 

But no, what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be lov'd, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

The little lad was sent away to a boarding school, and 
was very miserable there ; but a little later he went to 
Westminster School, and spent a pleasant time, gaining 
friends and excelling in cricket and football. Warren 
Hastings was one of his friends and schoolfellows. 

At eighteen he was articled to an attorney, and had 
Thurlow, the future Lord Chancellor, for a fellow clerk ; but 
he spent most of his time in the society of his cousins 
Theodora and Harriet, * giggling and making giggle ' from 
morning till night. He fell in love with Theodora and 
she with him, but her father refused his consent to a 

IV. I 
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union, and the lovers remained single all their lives- 
Harriet became Lady Hesketh, and was in later years 
one of Cowper's most constant correspondents. 

When Cowper was twenty-one he took chambers in 
the Temple and was called to the Bar, but gave himself 
up to literature, writing verses, papers for the 'Con- 
noisseur,' and other light effusions. He was a member 
of the ' Nonsense Club,' and Lloyd, Colman, and Churchill 
and other wits and poets were his friends and com- 
panions. 

He passed a number of years in this frivolous though 
innocent course of Ufe, till in 1763 the" great crash of his 
intellect came, brought on, it would seem, by reUgious 
mania combined with the dread of an approaching ex- 
amination for the post of Clerk of the Journals to the 
House of Lords, In a letter to Lady Hesketh he says : — 

O 1 my good cousin I if I was to open my heart to you I could show 
you strange sights ; nothing, I flatter myself, that would shock you, but 
a great deal that would make you wonder. I am of a very singular 
temper, and very unlike all the men that I have ever conversed with. 
Certainly I am not an absolute fool, but I have more weakness than the 
greatest of all the fools I can recollect at present. In short, if I was as 
tit for the next world as I- am unfit for this (and God forbid I should 
speak it ift vanity I) I would not change conditions with any Saint in 
Christendom. 

In his madness he was on the point of killing himself, 
and his friends placed him in a private asylum at St. 
Albans. There he was kindly and skilfully treated, and 
in about eighteen months he was restored to reason, but 
looked back with horror on his former thoughtless life. 

By the care of his friends he was placed in lodgings 
in Huntingdon, and soon made himself comfortable there. 
Within three months of going there he writes : — • 
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The longer I live here, the better I like the place and the people who 
belong to it. I am upon very good terms with no less than five families, 
besides two or three odd scrambling fellows like myself. The last ao« 
quaintance I made here is with the race of the Unwins, consisting ol 
father and mother, son and daughter, the most comfortable social folks 
you ever knew. The father is a clergyman, and the son is designed for 
orders. The design, however, is quite his own, proceeding merely from 
his being and having always been sincere in his belief and love of the 
Gospel. 

Cowper soon became an inmate of their house, and 
the friendship lasted for life. Mrs. Unwin, though only 
seven years his senior, watched over him with the tender- 
ness and care of a mother. One of Cowper's latest 
poems is addressed to her when she was enfeebled with 
sickness. 

The twentieth year is well-nigh past, 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 
Ah, would that this might be the last 1 
My Mary 1 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
'Twas my distress that brought thee low. 
My Mary ! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary 1 

Partakers of thy sad decline. 
Thy hands their little force resign, 
Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary 1 

The home at Huntingdon was broken up in 1768 by 
the sudden death of Mr. Unwin, and the family moved to 
Olney, a sleepy little town on the Ouse in Buckingham- 
shire. The curate of Olney was the Rev. John Newton, 
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a famed Evangelical preacher of that day, and Cowper 
became warmly attached to him, and wrote in conjunction 
with him the ' Olney Hymns,* several of which are still 
Very popular. 

But Newion's influence on Cowper was too exciting, 
and in 1773 his madness returned for a time. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Newton was called to a change in London, and 
Mrs. Unwin persuaded Cowper to give some attention to 
general literature, and to try his hand at poetry again. 
The result was a little volume of poems published in 1781 
with the title of ' Moral Satires.' The poems are of no 
great merit, and they lack the vivid picturesque force 
which Cowper afterwards showed in the ' Task.' In the 
following lines from the first of the * Satires,' Cowper de- 
scribes with nice discrimination the great writers of Queen 
Anne's reign. 

In front of these came Addison. In him 

Humour in holiday and sightly trim, 

Sublimity and Attic taste combined 

To polish, furnish, and delight the mind. 

Then Pope, as harmony itself exact. 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact. 

Gave virtue and morality a grace, 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure's painted face. 

Levied a tax of wonder and applause, 

Even on the fools that trampled on their laws. 

But he (his musical finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 

And every warbler had his tune by heart. 

Nature imparting her satiric gift, 

Her serious mirth to Arbuthnot and Swift ; 

With droll sobriety they raised a smile 

At folly's cost, themselves unmoved the while. 

That constellation set, the world in vain 

Must hope to look upon their like again, 
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In 1781 Cowper gained a new friend in Lady Austen, 
a baronet's widow who came to live in the parsonage in 
Ohiey, Both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were charmed 
with her conversation, and it became a custom with the 
friends ' to dine always together alternately in the houses 
of the two ladies.' In several of Cowper's playful poems 
she is spoken of a.s * Sister Anne.' 

Lady Austen^s conversation had as happy an effect upon the melan- 
choly spirit of Cowper as the harp of David upon Saul. Whenever 
the cloud seemed to be coming over him, her sprightly powers were 
exerted to dispel it. One afternoon, when he appeared more than usually 
depressed, she told him the story of John Gilpin, which had been told to 
her in her childhood, and which, in her relation, tickled his fancy as 
much as it has that of thousands and tens of thousands since in his. The 
next morning he said to her that he had been kept awake during the 
greater part of the night by thinking of the story and laughing at it ; 
and that he had turned it into a ballad.* 

To Lady Austen's inspiration we owe the * Task.' She 
urged him to write a poem in blank verse, and when he 
asked for a subject, she answered, ' Oh, you can never be 
in want of a subject ; you can write upon any ; write 
upon this sofa ! * 

Cowper alludes to this in the opening lines of the 
poem. 

I sing the Sofa. I who lately sang 

Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touch'd with awe 

The solemn chords, and, with a trembling hand. 

Escaped with pain from that adventurous flight, 

Now seek repose upon an humbler theme ; 

The theme though humble, yet august and proud 

The occasion, for the Fair commands the song. 

The ' Task ' is in six books, and a great variety of 
pubjects is dealt with, and the connection between them 

«. » Sputhey 
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is often very slight. But there are passages of much 
beauty in all of them, and the work became popular, as it 
deserved. In the first book there is a fine passage de- 
scribing the beauty of sounds in nature. 

Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 

In the second book there are the indignant lines on 
slavery, but the fourth book, ' The Winter Evening,* is 
perhaps the most beautiful of all. There is in it a suc- 
cession of delightful pictures, the postman laden with 
news, the waggoner toiling through the snow, the cosy 
circle round the tea-table, and the fine apostrophe to 
winter. 

Oh Winter ! ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scatter'd hair with sleet like ashes fiU'd ; 

Thy breath congeal 'd upon thy lips ; thy cheeks 

Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 

Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds ; 

A leafless branch thy sceptre ; and thy throne 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 

And dreaded as thou art. 

The * Task ' was published in 1785, and the next year 
Lady Hesketh paid him a visit. The cousins had not 
met for many years, and he writes to her : — • 

My dear, I will not let you come till the end of May or the beginning 
of June, because, before that time, my greenhouse will not be ready to 
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^receive us, and it is the only pleasant room belonging to us. When the 
plants go out, we go in. I line it with mats, and spread the floor with 
mats ; and there you shall sit, with a bed of mignonnette at your side, 
and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine ; and I will make you 
a bouquet of myrtle every day. 

One result of Lady Hesketh's visit was their removal 
from Olney to a house at Weston, not far removed, but in 
a much healthier situation. 

Here he wrote a number of his minor poems, and 
completed his translation of Homer which he had begun 
as early as 1784. But none of these works added 
materially to his fame, which rests now upon the * Task/ 
' John Gilpin,' and his charming letters. 

Mrs. Unwin's health now began to fail rapidly, and 
in 1796 she died. Cowper lived a weary three or four 
years after her and died in April 1800. 
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The Age of Queen Anne has been compared to the Age of Augustas and 
to that of Leo X. The rival political leaders were patrons of learning ; 
Montague befriended Congreve and Prior and Addison^ while Bolingbroke 
was the warm friend of Swift and his companions, Arbuthnot, Gay, and 
Pope. Arbuthnot was a witty Scotch physician who wrote the * Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus ' and the * History of John Bull.' Gay wrote 
many poetical works, of which the chief were the * Fables ' and the 
* Beggar's Opera.' Addison, like Swift, was surrounded by his circle of 
friends who met daily at Button's Coffee House, and admired and praised 
each other's works, and by doing so they aroused the jealousy and indig> 
nation of Pope. Eustace Budgell wrote some of the * Spectators.' Am- 
brose Philips was the author of several plays and poems, and Tickell 
wrote a very fine poem on the death of Addison. 

Swift was born in Dublin, but was of English extraction. At school 
and college he was an idle student ; but after leaving the University he 
spent ten years in the family of Sir William Temple, and there wrote 
two of his most famous works, the ' Battle of the Books ' and the • Tale 
of a Tub.' 

After Temple's death in 1699, Swift spent ten or twelve years as a 
country clergyman in Ireland, but paid frequent visits to England, and 
took a keen interest in politics. The three years from 1710 to 1713 he 
spent in London, and was the confidential adviser of Harley and Boling- 
broke. On the downfall of the Tories in 1714 he retired to Ireland to 
the Deanery of St. Patrick's, and from that time he seldom left 
Ireland. 

He was a fierce champion of Ireland's rights against English op- 
pression, and he gained the love and reverence of the Irish. During 
this period of his seclusion he wrote • Gulliver's Travels,' the finest of 
all his works. 

The story of Swift's life is closely linked with that of * Stella,' to 
whom, it is believed, he was secretly married, and whose death in 1728 
caused him great agony. 

Steele and Addison were born in the same year, and were lifelong 
friends. They were fellow-pupils in the Charterhouse, and together 
they went to Oxford. Steele left the University suddenly, entered the 
Life Guards, and wrote several plays. Addison became a Fellow at 
Oxford, then travelled on the Continent, and on his return he gained 
praise and preferment by writing the * Campaign.' 

Steele was appointed Gazetteer in 1706, and in 1709 he started the 
IV. K 
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'• Tatler,' and much of his finest work is in it. His papers on women 
and children are especially beautiful. 

Addison contributed about forty papers, and there was universal re- 
gret when the ' Tatler ' ceased in Jan. 1712. Two months later the 
* Spectator ' was commenced, and the two friends bore each an equal 
share in writing it. After the * Spectator ' came to an end, the * Guardian * 
was brought out, and a little later Steele brought out the * Englishman,' 
and Addison the \ Freeholder.' Addison died in 1719, dnd Steele lived 
for another ten years, but wrote nothing more of special excellence. 

Pope was born in 1688. He was a delicate child, who very early 
showed his taste in poetry. His first great poem was the * Essay upon 
Criticism,' which Addison warmly praised. Then in 1712 he wrote his 
dainty poem, the * Rape of the Lock,' and he then acquired fortune and 
fame by translating Homer. 

His great success excited the envy of inferior writers, and in answer 
to their attacks he wrote the * Dunciad,''of which three books were pub- 
lished in 1728. 

Pope then wrote the * Essay on Man,* addressing it to Bolingbroke, 
whose philosophical views the poem appears to be intended to express. 
He afterwards wrote a series of poetical 'Moral Essays,' and his last 
great work was a fourth book of the * Dunciad.' 

The philosopher Berkeley was born in Kilkenny in 1689. He spent 
the years from 1700 to 1713 in Trinity College, Dublin, and there wrote 
three of his chief works, the • New Theory of Vision,' the * Principles of 
Human Knowledge,' and the ' Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous.' 
In the two latter works he unfolded his great doctrine that matter does 
not exist. 

In 1713 he came to London, and was welcomed by the chief men of 
letters, and he then spent some years in Italy. Next he returned to 
Ireland, and was made Dean of Derry. Then in 1729 he went to America 
to promote a scheme for converting the Indians, but he returned dis- 
appointed in 1732. While in America he wrote the * Minute Philoso- 
pher.' 

The rest of his life, except the few closing months, he spent in 
Ireland as Bishop of Cloyne. His last work was * Sins,' a treatise on 
the virtues of tar water. 

Lady M. W. Montagu was bom in 1690. Her education was super- 
intended by Bishop Burnet. In 1712 she married Edward Wortley 
Montagu, who was sent as ambassador to Constantinople. She accom- 
panied him and wrote home a series of most interesting letters, chiefly 
to her sister, but a few of them were to Pope, who was then her friend.. 

After her return to England she became a neighbour of Pope at 
Twickenham, but they quarrelled and became bitter enemies. In 1739 
she went abroad once more, and till nearly the end of her life lived in 
Italy. Her letters from Italy to her daughter have been preserved, and 
many of them are most interesting. 

Horace Walpole, another famous letter writer, was bom in 1717. 
He travelled on the Continent with the poet Gray, but a disagreement 
arose between them and they parted at Venice. A few years later they 
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were friends again. After his return to England he bought a pretty 
villa at Twickenham, which became a great gathering place for wits and 
men of letters. His descriptions of passing events in his letters to various 
correspondents are very amusing and satirical. He wrote the * Castle of 
Otranto/ * Anecdotes of Painting,' and a few other works. 

Bishop Butler, bom in 1692, showed by his letters to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke that while he was still a young man the idea of his great work, 
the * Analogy,' was occupying his mind. In 1718 he was appointed 
preacher at the Bolls Chapel, and fifteen of his sermons have been pre- 
served. The first three * On Human Nature ' have been greatly praised. 

The • Analogy ' was written during seven years of seclusion in Durham. 
The work attracted the attention of Queen Caroline, and Butler was made 
Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards of Durham. His Charge to the Clergy 
of that diocese is his latest work. 

The poet Gray was born in 1716, and was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. After travelling on the Continent with Walpole he returned 
to Cambridge, and lived there, except for a few short intervals, for the rest 
of his life. 

His famous * Elegy * was completed in 1750, and he had written the 
poem on the * Prospect of Eton College,' as well as a few other odes. A 
few years later he wrote the * Progress of Poetry,' the • Bard,' and other 
poems, but none of them approached the * Elegy ' in excellence. Good 
judges have preferred his letters before his poems. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, while poetry was almost 
ceasing, prose romance rose to great excellence. The first of the 
novelists, Daniel Defoe, was a great pamphleteer, and did not produce 
his masterpiece, * Bobinson Crusoe,' till he was nearly sixty years old. 

Samuel Bichardson was a printer, who did not produce the first of 
his three great novels till he was fifty years old. The second of his 
novels, * Clarissa Harlowe,' is the greatest, and in its highly wrought 
pathetic scenes it has probably never been equalled. 

Henry Fielding, the greatest of the novelists, wrote many plays, but 
few of them were of any special merit. His first romance, * Joseph 
Andrews,' was intended as a satire on Bichardson's * Pamela.' Sophia, 
the heroine of Fielding's second novel, and Amelia, the heroine of the 
third, are portraits of his first wife. 

Tobias Smollett was a young Scotch surgeon who came to London in 
1740. He went as surgeon in the expedition against Carthagena, and 
there gained the materials for his inimitable sketches of seamen. 
* Boderick Bandom,' * Peregrine Pickle,' and * Humphrey Clinker,' are his 
best novels. 

Lawrence Sterne was born at Clonmel in 1713. His father was an 
ensign in a foot regiment, and it is thought that traits of his character 
are preserved in Mr. Shandy and in Uncle Toby. Sterne had relations 
holding high positions in the Church, and through their interest he was 
ordained and obtained a living in Yorkshire. 

The first two volumes of * Tristram Shandy ' were published in 1760, 

and other volumes followed at intervals till Sterne's death in 1768. His 

Sentimental Journey' is almost as famous as * Tristram Shandy.' 
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* Yorick,* and * Uncle Toby,* and ' Corporal Trim,' are some of the most 
original creations in our literature. 

Johnson, was a sickly child, and was all his lifetime strangely afflicted. 
He came to London in 1737 to gain a living by literature, and for years 
the struggle was almost a hopeless one. During this period his chief 
works were his two satires, * London,* and the * Vanity of Human 
Wishes; ' the * Rambler,* and the * Dictionary.' Li 1762 he received a 
pension of 300Z. from the king. In later years he wrote the ' Lives of 
the Poets.' 

BoswelVs acquaintance with Johnson began in 1763, and from that 
time forward we have a marvellous pictnre of Johnson and of the friends 
who surrounded him. 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom in 1728, and his father was a poor village 
pastor in Ireland. He made poor progress in Dublin University, and he 
was sent to study medicine in Edinburgh and Leyden. He then travelled 
through various parts of Europe, and came to London without a penny 
in 1756. During the next few years he wrote several works of consider- 
able merit, but the first which attracted general notice was his poem *The 
Traveller.' Two years later, in 1766, the * Vicar of Wakefield ' appeared, 
and in 1770 ' The Deserted Village.' Goldsmith also wrote two fine 
comedies, * The Good-natured Man,' and ■* She Stoops to Conquer.' 

Gibbon was born in 1737 at Putney. He was a sickly child, and 
amused himself with reading, devouring immense masses of historical 
and geographical knowledge. He went to Oxford, but gained little there, 
and was withdrawn suddenly, as he had turned Homan Catholic. His 
father then sent him to Lausanne, and in this pleasant place he spent 
from choice many years of his after life. 

The idea of writing the ' Decline and Fall ' broke upon his mind in 
Rome in 1764, but the first volume was not published till twelve years 
later. The sixth and final volume was finished in Lausanne in 1787. 
Besides the * Decline and Fall,' Gibbon wrote an autobiography, an 
extremely interesting work. 

Cowper was bom in 1731. His mother died when he was a child, 
and he has recorded his grief at her loss in one of his finest poems. He 
was educated for the Bar, and while he was a young man he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits of a trifling nature. In 1763 his mind gave 
way, and the whole course of his life was changed. When his reason 
was restored he was placed by his friends in lodgings in Huntingdon, 
and he there became friendly with the Unwins. 

Mrs. Unwin watched over him with a mother's care, and she incited 
him to the writing of his first volume of poems, the * Moral Satires.' 
Lady Austen, another friend, incited him to write the ' Task,* which is a 
much finer poem, and she also told him the story of * John Gilpin.* 

Cowper also translated the * Iliad * and the * Odyssey,' but they did 
not add greatly to his fame. He was one of the best of letter writers. 
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